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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
•naintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub- 
's:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
•ta  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
.-,.uador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
iras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
•Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  system. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 


affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
.American  governments.  After  November  1, 
1945  the  members  of  the  Board  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  hoc  by  the  respective  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry’  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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L.  S.  Rowe 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  as  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


September  1,  1945  is  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In 
honor  of  this  occasion,  the  Bulletin  takes 
pleasure  in  reprinting  Resolution  X  adopted 
at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace  recently  held  at 
Mexico  City. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  L.  S.  ROWE 
Whereas: 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  has  rendered  outstand¬ 
ing  services  to  the  cause  of  continental  har¬ 
mony,  to  which  he  has  nobly  devoted  his 
life  in  the  years  since,  at  the  side  of  Elihu 


Root,  he  dedicated  himself  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  consolidation,  and  success; 

Dr.  Rowe  and  his  eminent  fellow  workers 
have  thus  won  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
American  nations,  which  are  confident  that 
he  will  continue  his  incomparable  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Pan  American  cause. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace 

Resolves: 

To  place  on  record  its  special  and  heart¬ 
felt  appreciation  of  the  notable  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  his  eminent 
fellow  workers  to  the  furtherance  of  con¬ 
tinental  harmony  and  Pan  Americanism. 
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A  Quarter  Century  of 
Pan  American  Progress 

Growth  of  the  Inter- American  System 

WILLIAM  MANGER 

Counselor  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  years  1920  and  1945  are  significant 
dates  in  the  history  of  international  relations. 
The  first  marks  the  inception  of  the  initial 
attempt  to  organize  on  a  world  scale  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote  co¬ 
operation  among  nations.  That  attempt 
failed,  and  the  consequence  of  that  failure 
was  a  second  global  war  from  which  the 
world  only  now  is  emerging.  The  year 
1945  signalizes  the  beginning  of  a  second 
effort  in  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  errors  and 
weaknesses  of  the  first  will  be  avoided. 

The  quarter  century  between  these  two 
dates  has  been  significant  also  in  the  history 
of  the  inter-American  system;  here  it  is 
characterized  not  by  failure  but  by  con¬ 
structive  achievement.  Pan  Americanism,  of 
course,  had  its  inception  long  before  1920, 
but  the  thirty  years  from  1890  on  were  what 
might  be  termed  its  formative  period,  during 
which  from  a  relatively  modest  beginning  it 
gradually  attained  a  position  of  increasing 
stability  and  influence.  But  the  twenty-five 
years  since  the  formal  close  of  World  War 
1  have  been  years  of  positive  accomplishment, 
inarked  by  a  strengthening  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  system  rests  and  of  the 
instrumentalities  through  which  it  functions. 

The  Pan  American  Union  celebrates  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe  as  Director  General.  During  these  years 
the  American  republics  have  together  made  great 
progress,  spiritually  and  materially.  In  honor  of 
the  Director  General,  the  Bulletin  will  publish 
a  series  of  papers  on  inter-American  relations, 
1920-1945,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


The  Pan  American  movement  originated 
in  an  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  and  these  conferences  continue  to  be 
its  principal  policy-forming  medium.  A 
more  recent  development  in  the  conference 
field  is  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  which,  although  more  restricted  in 
scope  and  convened  primarily  to  consider 
problems  of  an  emergency  character,  have 
exerted  an  influence  no  le.ss  imjX)rtant  than 
that  of  the  International  Conferences  them¬ 
selves.  The  grow'th  of  the  inter-American 
system  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  revealed 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  technical 
conferences.  More  than  200  such  meetings 
have  been  held  since  1890,  and  of  this 
number  approximately  1 50  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

A  corresponding  growth  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  permanent  and  ad  hoc 
offices  and  committees  functioning  within 
the  inter-American  system.  The  old-estab¬ 
lished  agencies  have  been  enlarged,  new 
ones  have  been  created,  until  today  there  are 
few  fields  of  endeavor  that  are  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  consideration  by  a  Pan  American 
body. 

Growth  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Pan  American  Union  of  1945  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  Commercial  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  that  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  First  International  Conference 
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of  American  States  in  1890,  or  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  it  functioned  immediately  prior  to 
1920.  Originally,  as  its  name  implied,  it 
operated  exclusively  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  1890  resolu¬ 
tion  it  was  to  serve  only  as  an  agency  "for 
the  collection,  tabulation,  and  publication 
of  information  as  to  the  production  and 
commerce,  and  as  to  the  customs  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  respective  countries.” 

Succeeding  conferences  gradually  broad¬ 
ened  its  scope,  and  it  soon  became  the 
permanent  secretariat  of  the  International 
Conferences.  As  such  it  prepared  the  pro¬ 
grams,  preserved  the  archives,  and  undertook 
to  carry  out  the  conclusions  of  the  meetings. 
But  for  the  first  three  decades  its  activities 
were  directed  primarily  to  the  promotion  of 
trade,  the  compilation  of  commercial  statis¬ 
tics,  and  the  dissemination  of  general  in¬ 
formation  on  the  member  countries.  Ad¬ 
ministratively  it  was  organized  to  give  effect 
to  these  objectives. 

It  is  only  since  1920  that  technical  divi¬ 
sions  have  been  set  up  to  function  in  the 
fields  of  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor  and  social  information,  travel, 
and  the  codification  of  international  law.  In 
1917  the  Governing  Board  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  office  of  education 
and  a  start  in  that  direction  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Director; 
but  it  was  not  until  1924  that  a  .separate  sec¬ 
tion  was  organized.  Since  1929  this  has 
been  known  as  the  Division  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation.  A  Division  of  Agricultural  Co¬ 
operation  was  established  in  1928  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  re.solution  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States.  In 
the  last  ten  years  four  additional  offices  have 
been  set  up:  Travel  in  1935,  Juridical  Affairs 
in  1937,  Labor  and  Social  Information  in 
1940,  and  Music  in  1942. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  the  work  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  now  covers  the 


whole  field  of  economic,  juridical,  cultural, 
and  social  endeavor.  In  no  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  activities  as  broad  or  as  inten¬ 
sive  as  might  be  desired;  no  one  is  more 
aware  of  this  than  the  personnel  of  the 
divisions  themselves.  But  each  has  estab¬ 
lished  close  cooperative  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  agencies  in  all  the  American 
Republics  as  well  as  with  individuals  having 
related  interests,  and  within  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  budgetary  limitations  a  genuine 
endeavor  is  made  to  serve  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  member  states. 

Organization  of  the  Governing  Board 

It  has  been  .said  that  the  value  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  measured  by  the  heat  of 
the  argument  it  generates.  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  been  the  subject  of  warm,  but 
always  constructive,  debate,  whenever  it  has 
come  up  for  consideration  at  Pan  American 
conferences.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
discussions  on  the  organization  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board. 

The  resolution  on  the  reorganization,  con¬ 
solidation  and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  adopted  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  held  at  Mexico  City  early  this 
year,  places  the  control  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  the  hands  of  a  Governing  Board 
"composed  of  one  ad  hoc  delegate  designated 
by  each  of  the  American  Republics,  which 
delegates  shall  have  the  rank  of  Ambassadors 
and  shall  enjoy  the  corresponding  privileges 
and  immunities,  but  shall  not  be  a  part  of 
the  diplomatic  mission  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  its  seat.”  It  fur¬ 
ther  stipulates  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  term 
immediately  following. 

This  is  a  far  step  from  the  provisions  of 
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tile  1890  resolution,  which  placed  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
and  made  it  directly  responsible  to  that  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  unilateral  method  of  control 
was  modified  within  a  few  years,  first  by  the 
appointment  of  an  Executive  Committee  of 
five  members,  each  from  a  different  country, 
and  subsequently  by  the  creation  of  a  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  other  governments 
accredited  to  Washington.  Although  the 
supervision  of  the  organization  was  thus 
placed  on  an  international  basis,  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Board  was  still  conditioned  on 
recognition  of  the  respective  governments 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  modification  adopted  at  Mexico  City 
is  the  culmination  of  a  movement  that  had 
its  inception  as  far  back  as  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in 
1923.  It  w'as  at  that  time  that  the  suggestion 
was  first  made  that  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  should  be  accredited  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  proposal  was 
repeated  at  the  Sixth  Conference  of  1928, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Governing 
Board  should  be  composed  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  the  Governments  might  appoint,  but 
that  the  appointments  might  be  given  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington. 
This  is  w'hat  actually  occurred,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  composition  of  the  Board  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
making  special  representation  mandatory 
that  the  provision  in  the  Mexico  City  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 

There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  most 
recent  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Governing  Board.  One  is  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  duties  which  are  expected  to  devolve 
upon  the  Board  will  make  it  too  burden¬ 
some  for  the  accredited  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  at  Washington  to  fill  both  offices.  The 


other  is  that  a  special  representative  will  be 
in  a  position  to  exercise  greater  freedom  than 
a  diplomat  in  the  consideration  of  questions 
that  may  come  before  the  Board. 

The  evolution  of  the  Governing  Board 
affords  an  interesting  study  in  international 
organization.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that 
this  evolutionary  process  has  run  its  course. 
The  extent  of  the  authority  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Board  has  been  debated  many  times, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  come  up  again.  The 
change  in  organization  made  at  Mexico  City 
was  not  acceptable  to  all  the  delegates, 
partly,  it  was  contended,  because  it  restricts 
the  freedom  of  the  governments  in  selecting 
their  representatives,  and  partly  because  of 
the  additional  financial  burden  involved.  It 
may  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board,  its  organization,  and  its 
powers  will  be  the  subject  of  further  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  at  future  conferences. 

Growth  oj  other  agencies 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  the  principal 
but  by  no  means  the  sole  organ  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  which  operates  through 
many  instrumentalities,  including  conferences 
and  a  number  of  permanent  agencies.  Most 
of  the  latter  have  been  created  during  the 
period  under  review,  and  those  that  were  in 
existence  prior  thereto  have  experienced  a 
corresponding  growth  in  activities.  1 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  ail  of  these  organizations,  but  the  list 
given  below  reveals  the  ramifications  of  the 
inter-American  system  and  the  variety  of 
subjects  with  which  it  deals.  The  oldest 
of  the  specialized  offices  is  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  which  traces  its  origin  to 
the  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  States  in  1902.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  this,  and  of  the  Inter-American 
Trade  Mark  Bureau  of  Habana  and  the  Pan 
American  Railway  Committee,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Intercontinental  Railway 
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Commission,  every  one  of  the  agencies  on 
this  list  has  been  established  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Grouped  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  field  in  which  they  operate, 
they  are  as  follows: 

Economic  Relations: 

Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission  (New  York) 

I  nter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 

Sciences  (Turrialba,  Costa  Rica) 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  (Washing¬ 
ton) 

Inter-American  Trade  Mark  Bureau  (Habana) 

Intellectual  Cooperation: 

Inter-American  University  (Panama) 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  (Mexico) 

International  Law: 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codification  of 
International  Law 

Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  (Rio  de 
Janeiro) 

Permanent  Committee  on  Comparative  Leg¬ 
islation  and  L^niformity  of  Legislation 
(Habana) 

Permanent  Committee  on  Private  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  (Montevideo) 

Permanent  Committee  on  Public  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 

Permanent  Committee  on  the  Unification  of 
Commercial  and  Civil  Laws  (Lima) 

Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare: 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Childhood  (Montevideo) 

Inter- American  Indian  Institute  (Mexico) 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  (Washington) 
Permanent  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Social  Security 

Transportation  and  Communications: 
Inter-American  Radio  Office  (Habana) 
International  Office  of  the  Postal  Union  of 
the  Americas  and  Spain  (Montevideo) 
International  Postal  Transfer  Office  (Panama) 
Pan  American  Highway  Confederation 
(Washington) 

Pan  American  Railway  Committee 
Permanent  American  Aeronautical  Commis¬ 
sion 

Permanent  Association  of  Pan  American 
Highway  Congresses  (Buenos  Aires) 


Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women, 
created  by  the  Sixth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  the 
various  tribunals,  commissions,  and  com¬ 
mittees  provided  for  in  the  several  treaties 
and  conventions  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Some  of  these 
are  permanent;  others  are  ad  hoc,  created 
only  when  a  situation  develops  that  requires 
their  services. 

The  ability  of  the  inter-American  system 
to  respond  to  the  urgencies  of  the  moment 
was  never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
in  the  measures  taken  as  a  consequence  of 
World  War  II.  In  November  1939,  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  economies  of  the  American  Republics. 
Outgrowths  of  this  body  are  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission  and  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board. 

In  1942,  following  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
There  the  governments  agreed  to  sever  all 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  the 
aggressor  states  and  adopted  measures  for 
the  military  and  political  defense  of  the 
Continent.  The  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  was  organized,  to  sit  at  Washington, 
and  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  was  set  up  at  Montevideo 
to  formulate  measures  to  prevent  subversive 
movements  and  other  activities  against  the 
political  security  of  the  American  Republics. 
Earlier,  in  1940,  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  for  Territorial  Administration  had 
been  organized  to  take  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  European  colonies  and  possessions 
in  America  when  it  appeared  that  these 
might  fall  into  Axis  hands. 
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Continental  peace  and  security 

The  machinery  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  almost  wholly 
a  development  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  subject  of  arbitration  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  First  and  Second  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  and  treaties 
drawn  up  which,  although  signed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  delegations,  never  came  into  general 
operation.  Prior  to  1920  no  continental 
peace  agreement  had  been  reached  except  on 
the  relatively  restricted  subject  of  pecuniary 
claims. 

The  first  stone  in  the  inter- American  peace 
structure  was  laid  in  1923  when  the  Treaty 
to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  was  signed  at 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States.  This  original  agreement  was 
followed  by  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
treaties  of  1929,  the  Non- Aggression  and 
Conciliation  Treaty  of  1933,  the  treaties  on 
Good  Ofiices  and  Mediation  and  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Controversies  of  1936,  all  of  which 
were  supplemented  by  the  procedure  of  con¬ 
sultation,  operating  through  the  Meetings 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  evolved  at 
conferences  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936 
and  Lima  in  1938. 

Pacific  settlement  in  the  inter-American 
system  is  not  merely  a  theory  but  a  fact.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  number  of 
serious  international  differences  have  been 
solved  by  peaceful  means,  among  them  the 
following:  The  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  a  long¬ 
standing  controversy  between  Chile  and 
Peru  which  had  disturbed  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  and  of  the  entire  Conti¬ 
nent  for  many  years  and  which  was  settled 
in  1929  by  direct  negotiation  between  the 
two  parties  and  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States;  the  Guatemala-Honduras 
boundary  dispute,  ended  in  1930  by  the 
award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal;  the  Leticia 
controversy  of  1932  between  Colombia  and 
Peru,  solved  by  a  commission  meeting  at 


Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  Chaco  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  which,  although 
unfortunately  leading  to  war,  w-as  finally- 
terminated  in  1933  by  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  neutral  states  of  the  Continent;  the 
Haitian-Dominican  frontier  controversy  of 
1937,  settled  through  the  application  of  the 
procedure  of  conciliation  provided  for  in 
the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflirts 
and  the  Conciliation  Convention  of  1929; 
and,  mo.st  recently,  the  settlement  of  the 
Ecuador-Peru  boundary  dispute  by  the  terms 
of  the  protocol  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
January  29,  1942,  at  the  time  of  the  Third 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  states  represented  at  that 
conference. 

Closely  related  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  are  certain  fundamental  precepts 
that  have  been  accepted  by  the  American 
Republics  to  determine  their  legal  relations. 
These  have  been  recorded  in  international 
treaties  and  declarations  and  are  a  part  of 
the  basic  law  of  the  Continent.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  principles  that  all  states  are  juri¬ 
dically  equal,  that  respect  for  treaties  is  an 
indispensable  rule  for  the  development  of 
relations  between  states,  that  no  state  has 
the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  another,  that  war  or  the  use 
of  force  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
is  condemned  and  proscribed,  and  that  no 
territorial  acquisitions  by  force  shall  be 
recognized. 

The  most  recent  step  in  developing  the 
machinery  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
assuring  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  was  taken  at  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
(Mexico  City,  February  21-March  8,  1945). 
The  Act  of  Chapultepec,  signed  at  that  time, 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
the  political  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  each  State  by  all  the  other  signatory  States. 
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It  stipulates  that  an  aggression  against  one 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  upon  all, 
whether  it  be  committed  by  an  American  or 
a  non-American  state.  The  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec  itself  is  only  a  provisional  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  is 
to  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  treaty  to  be 
drawn  up  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October. 

The  pledge  of  mutual  assistance  in  the 
event  of  aggression  by  a  non-American 
state  is  not  new;  it  had  been  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  in  other  documents,  specifically  in 
the  1940  Habana  declaration  on  reciprocal 
assistance  and  cooperation  for  defense.  It 
is,  therefore,  merely  the  reiteration  and 
elaboration  of  an  established  principle,  but 
a  principle  that  cannot  be  reaffirmed  too 
often  or  expressed  in  too  formal  a  manner. 

A  united  front  by  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  when  confronted  by  a  threat 
of  attack  is  one  of  the  strongest  assurances 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  American 
Continent  will  be  preserved. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
relations  of  the  American  Republics  with 
one  another  is  definitely  an  innovation. 
Heretofore  the  position  has  been  taken  that 
in  the  inter-American  system  force  or  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  was  unnecessary.  As 
an  alternative  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
develop  a  sense  of  continental  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and,  through 
the  application  of  the  procedure  of  consulta¬ 
tion,  to  seek  a  solution  whenever  any  situation 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  Continent. 

The  reference  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  to  "an  act  of  aggression  of 
an  American  State  against  one  or  more 
American  States”  may  be  interpreted  as 
casting  a  doubt  on  that  unity  and  solidarity 
which  have  always  been  considered  a  major 
premise  of  the  Pan  American  movement. 
In  that  respect  it  might  be  thought  to  be  an 
element  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength, 
and  to  constitute  a  step  backward  rather 


than  forward  in  the  evolution  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  originated  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances.  One  prefers  to 
feel  that  this  particular  feature  is  a  reflection 
of  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  times 
rather  than  a  response  to  any  real  need.  At 
the  forthcoming  conference  to  convert  this 
temporary  agreement  into  a  permanent  treaty 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  discuss 
whether  it  should  be  retained  in  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty.  Whether  it  is  retained  or 
excluded  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  there 
will  never  be  an  occasion  to  invoke  its  pro¬ 
visions  against  a  member  of  the  American 
community  of  nations. 

Postwar  Pan  America 

Even  as  the  termination  of  the  first  World 
War  marked  the  end  of  one  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  growth  of 
the  Pan  American  movement,  so  does  the 
conclusion  of  the  European  part  of  World 
War  II  signalize  the  start  of  a  new  period 
in  its  historical  evolution.  The  outlines  of 
this  future  development  have  already  been 
drawn.  It  remains  only  to  implement  the 
proposals  and  put  the  machinery  into  actual 
operation. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace  provided  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  overhauling  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
Pan  American  organization.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  In  addition,  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  Mexico  City  stipulates  that 
the  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  shall  meet  at  four-  rather  than  at  five- 
year  intervals,  and  that  in  the  intervals  an¬ 
nual  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  shall  be 
held.  An  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  is  created;  new  agencies  may 
be  set  up  and  existing  bodies  eliminated  or 
adapted  to  the  future  needs  of  the  organi- 
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zation.  The  Governing  Board  is  given 
supervisory  authority  over  all  agencies  that 
are  or  may  become  related  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  and  finally,  the  Governing 
Board  is  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  po¬ 
litical  powers. 

The  question  of  the  grant  of  political 
authority  to  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
had  an  interesting  history.  At  one  time  it 
was  one  of  the  salient  issues  confronting 
Pan  American  conferences.  At  the  Habana 
Conference  of  1928  the  question  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  with  the  specific 
declaration  that  "neither  the  Governing 
Board  nor  the  Pan  American  Union  shall 
exercise  functions  of  a  political  character.” 

But  time  brings  changes.  At  succeeding 
conferences  topics  of  a  political  nature  fig¬ 
ured  more  and  more  prominently  in  the 
agendas,  and  the  need  of  an  agency'  to  deal 
with  such  problems  in  the  intervals  between 
conferences  became  obvious.  The  term 
itself,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  define,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  Governing  Board 
acted  on  measures  which,  while  not  strictly 
political,  certainly  had  political  implications. 

This  anomalous  situation  has  now  been 
clarified.  The  resolution  of  the  Mexico 
City  Conference  specifically  entrusts  to  the 
Governing  Board  "action  ...  on  every 
matter  that  affects  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  inter-American  system  and  the  soli¬ 
darity  and  general  welfare  of  the  American 
Republics.”  The  grant  of  political  power 
is  not  specific,  but  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
clause  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  construed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Governing  Board,  which  becomes 
effective  in  November,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  foregoing  plan  is  not  self-executing.  It 
must  await  implementation  by  the  Ninth 


International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  is  scheduled  for  Bogota  in  1946.  To 
that  end  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  a  draft  charter  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  This  will  incorporate  the 
basic  features  of  the  Mexico  City  resolution. 

The  resolution  opens  up  new  horizons 
for  the  Pan  American  movement.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  intensification  of  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  the  American  Republics, 
among  themselves  and  with  states  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  requires  a  broadening  of 
the  base  and  a  strengthening  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  inter- American  system.  It 
contemplates  that  there  should  be  greater 
integration  and  closer  coordination  among 
the  various  elements  of  the  inter-American 
system,  and  that  this  enlarged  activity  should 
be  undertaken  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Governing  Board.  The  signing  at 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  the 
American  States  of  a  charter  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  re.solution  of  Mexico  City  will  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  to  the  future  growth  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

As  international  relations  are  today  orga¬ 
nized,  their  success  or  failure  depends  more 
on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  approached 
than  on  the  form  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  By  tradition,  by  conviction,  and  by 
action  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  are  pledged  to  cooperation,  recipro¬ 
cal  assistance,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others — essential  requisites  to  the  success 
of  any  form  of  international  organization. 
These  are  the  bases  on  which  the  inter- 
American  system  has  grown  in  the  past; 
these  are  the  principles  by  which  it  will 
progress  in  the  future. 


Peru’s  New  President 
Jose  Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero 


Peru’s  lively  presidential  campaign,  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  national  elections  on  June  10, 
1945,  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory 
at  the  polls  for  Dr.  Jose  Luis  Bustamante  y 
Rivero,  candidate  of  the  Frente  Democratico 
Nacional,  who  is  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
diplomat,  professor,  and  man  of  letters. 

Dr.  Bustamante’s  candidacy  was  supported 
generally  by  the  liberal  elements  in  the 
country,  although  the  Frente  Democratico 
Nacional  is  a  coalition  including  rightist  as 
well  as  leftist  groups.  Notable  among  the 
rightists  w'ere  ex-President  Marshal  Bena¬ 
vides  and  his  followers.  The  leftists  in¬ 
cluded  the  Apristas  of  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
now  known  as  the  Partido  del  Pueblo,  and 
the  Communists.  The  noted  poet  Dr.  Jose 
Galvez,  who  heads  the  Frente  Democratico 
Nacional,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Bustamante  was  born  in  Arequipa  on 
January  15,  1894.  As  his  father  was  Prose¬ 
cuting  Attorney  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Arequipa,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Don 
Jose  Luis  should  make  law  his  career.  He 
began  his  college  studies  at  the  University 
of  San  Agustln  in  Arequipa,  graduating  as 
a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  History,  and  Let¬ 
ters  in  1913,  and  receiving  his  degree  of 
Attorney  and  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  in 
19I8.  Six  months  after  finishing  law  school 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  History,  and  Letters  at  the  University 
of  San  Antonio  Abad  in  Cuzco.  His  record 
at  both  institutions  was  brilliant. 

The  first  public  office  he  held  was  that 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Municipality  of  Are¬ 
quipa,  in  which  capacity  he  served  from 
1922  to  1924.  During  part  of  this  time  he 
w'as  also  Acting  Professor  of  Peruvian 


Archaeology,  Social  Geography  of  Peru,  and 
Modern  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Arequipa.  And  continuing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  San  Agustin,  he  received 
in  1928  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Political 
Science  and  Economics. 

After  being  named  Rapporteur  and  Act¬ 
ing  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  he 
served  from  1928  to  1930  as  Acting  Prose¬ 
cuting  Attorney  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
Arequipa.  During  1928  he  was  also  Acting 
Professor  of  Civil  Procedural  Law  in  the 
University  of  Arequipa. 

Dr.  Bustamante  took  part  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1930  under  General  Sanchez  Cerro 
and  was  named  Minister  of  Justice,  Reli- 
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^ion,  and  Education  in  the  Sanchez  Cerro 
government.  He  resigned  soon  afterwards, 
however,  because  of  a  difference  of  opir.ion 
over  policy,  and  from  1931  to  1934  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  at  the  University  of 
Arequipa. 

It  was  in  1934  that  Dr.  Bustamante  began 
his  career  as  a  diplomat.  In  that  year  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Bolivia.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  La  Paz  until  November  1938, 
returning  to  Lima  to  be  one  of  Peru’s 
delegates  at  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  held  there  in 
December.  From  1939  to  1942  he  was 
Minister  to  Uruguay.  He  was  sent  to 
Asuncion  in  August  1939  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  on  Special  Mission  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  General  Estigarribia  as 
President  of  Paraguay.  In  1942  Dr.  Busta¬ 
mante  returned  to  Bolivia  as  Ambassador, 
leaving  this  post  in  March  1945  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Besides  his  action  in  the  international  field 
recorded  above.  Dr.  Bustamante  was  in 
1939  and  1940  Chairman  of  the  Peruvian 
Delegation  to  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
South  American  Bar  Association  at  Monte¬ 
video,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Law;  was  Peruvian  observer 
at  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  River 


Plate  Countries  in  Montevideo  in  1941; 
and  represented  the  Bar  Association  of  Lima 
in  the  Second  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  August  1943. 

Utia  vision  del  Per//,  a  lecture  which 
he  delivered  in  Montevideo  in  1940,  has 
won  fame  in  the  fields  of  both  literature 
and  political  philosophy.  His  other  pub¬ 
lished  works  are:  Orgauizacion  y  procedi- 
n/ientos  de  la  j//sticia  m/litar  en  el  Peru 
(thesis  for  the  doctorate  in  law),  1918; 
Proyecto  de  ley  de  juzgados  de  paz  (awarded 
a  prize  by  the  Bar  Association  of  Arequipa), 
1920;  La  crisis  uuiversitaria  (thesis  for  the 
doctorate  in  letters),  1918;  El  la//do  arbitral 
peruano-chileno  (thesis  for  the  doctorate 
in  political  science  and  economics),  1928; 
Est//dio  biogrdpco  sobre  don  Franc/sco 
Garcia  Calderon,  written  for  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  Gafda  Calderon’s  birth 
by  the  University  of  Arequipa,  1934;  La 
evol//cidn  del  contrato  civil  (monograph), 
19.34;  Evocacion,  cardeter  y  elogio  de  Are- 
(]//ipa  (lecture),  Montevideo,  1941;  El 
Tratado  de  Dereebo  Civil  Internacional  de 
/Montevideo  de  1940,  Buenos  Aires,  1942. 

Dr.  Bustamante  took  office  as  President  of 
Peru  on  July  28.  His  term  of  office  is  six 
years. 


The  Training  of  Child  Welfare  Specialists 
from  the  Other  American  Republics 

KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 
Chief,  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 


The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  sharing  since 
1941  in  the  cooperative  program  for  the 
development  of  social,  economic,  cultural, 
and  scientific  relations  with  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Cooperation,  led  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

Since  the  day  in  1941  when  a  pediatrician 
and  a  social  worker  boarded  a  plane  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  response  to  an  official  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  Government  of  Brazil,  to  give 
consultation  service  to  the  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  that  country,  the  program 
has  developed  and,  through  one  type  of 
project  or  another,  has  reached  into  every  one 
of  our  sister  republics  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  was 
established  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
early  in  1938,  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  especially  in  carrying  out  some  of 
the  reciprocal  undertakings  recommended  by 
recent  International  Conferences  of  American 
States.  Congress,  in  1938  and  1939,  passed 
special  acts  implementing  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  which,  until  its  change  of 
name,  was  known  as  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics. 

The  Congressional  appropriations,  based 
upon  projects  submitted  by  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned,  are  made  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  are  allocated  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  the  member 
agencies. 


Inter- American  cooperation  in  promoting 
the  health  and  welfare  of  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren  represents  a  most  appealing  phase  of 
the  general  program  since  every  republic  in 
this  hemisphere  is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  development  of  services  which  will  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  future 
generation.  This  concern  has  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways:  the  creation  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  the  enactment  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Codes,  the  training  of  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  maternal  and  child  health  and 
social  service,  and  in  many  other  ways.  The 
cooperation  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  has 
been  asked  to  give  has  been  especially  re¬ 
lated  to  the  establishment  or  strengthening 
of  special  services  through  the  assignment 
of  consultants  to  governmental  agencies  in 
the  various  American  countries,  to  advisory 
service  in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
legislation  affecting  children  and  young 
people,  and  to  the  training  of  specialized 
personnel,  either  through  the  assignment  of 
specialists  to  schools  of  nursing  or  social 
service,  or  through  programs  of  in-service 
training  for  specialists  for  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  who  are  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  a  definite  period  of  study  and 
observation  in  public  and  private  agencies 
in  this  country. 

The  last-mentioned  program  was  initiated 
on  a  modest  scale  in  the  year  1942  when  a 
distinguished  group  of  five  specialists  came 
to  the  United  States  for  brief  periods  of 
study  and  observation,  which  included  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress.  Countries  represented  by  this 
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CHILD  WELFARE  SPECIALISTS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Sr.  Mario  Barrantes  Saenz,  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Alvaro  Pontes  Bahia,  Brazil;  j 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Angel  Messina  Pimentel, 
Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  Baltasar  Caravedo,  Peru.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shirley 
Enochs,  Director  of  the  Inter- American  Cooperation  Unit;  Srta.  Leopoldina  Gonzalez,  Paraguay;  Miss 
Lenroot;  Srta.  Alicia  Fornos  Ramos,  Nicaragua;  Miss  Rose  Alvernaz  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  Staff  of  I 

the  Inter- American  Cooperation  Unit. 


first  group  were:  Bolivia,  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  representative  from  Haiti,  Mile. 
Jeanne  Sylvain,  who  has  become  that  coun¬ 
try’s  first  trained  social  worker,  this  group 
was  composed  of  the  following  well-known 
pediatricians:  Dr.  F.  Torres  Bracamonte  of 
Bolivia,  Dr.  Ranulfo  Castro  of  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Association  of  El  Salvador, 
Dr.  Manuel  Salcedo  F.,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Welfare  Institute  of  Peru,  and 
Dr.  Victor  Escardo  y  Anaya,  Director  of  the 


Children’s  Division  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Council  of  Uruguay. 

The  longest  period  of  study  and  observa-  * 
tion  for  any  of  the  pediatricians  was  only  | 
three  months.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  State  which  provided  a 
travel  grant  and  the  interest  of  the  National 
Catholic  School  of  Social  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  granted  free  tuition,  it  was 
possible  for  Mile.  Sylvain  to  remain  for  a 
longer  period.  When  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  of  the  University  of 
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Chicago  granted  free  tuition  for  study  dur-  tition  of  the  program,  that  the  Children’s 

ing  a  summer  quarter  it  was  possible  for  Bureau  decided  to  offer  nine  fellowships  for 

Mile.  Sylvain  to  remain  in  the  United  intern-training  in  maternal  and  child  wel- 

States  for  a  year.  in  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Utilizing  the 

The  presence  of  these  specialists  from  fi\e  experience  gained  in  1942,  the  Bureau  was 

different  countries  awakened  great  interest  ^^le  to  develop  a  more  extensive  program 

among  the  individuals  and  agencies  in  the  •  ,  •  j  r  ^  • 

.  ^  ®  covering  a  longer  period  of  training. 

United  States  in  the  work  being  developed  , 

,  .....  •  ,.1  ,1  Li-  A  prospectus  outlininc  the  type  of  train- 

along  similar  lines  in  the  other  republics,  *  ‘  o 

and.  in  turn,  the  visitors  expressed  deep  in- 

tercst  in  certain  phases  of  work  for  mothers  ‘^e  field  of  health,  and  the  other  m  the 

and  children  which  they  felt  might  be  social  services  for  children,  was  pre¬ 

adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  conditions.  pared  for  distribution  through  official  chan- 
So  gratifying  were  the  results  of  this  first  On  the  basis  of  applications  received, 

experiment,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  fellowships  were  awarded  to  the  following 

manifested  in  the  other  countries  in  a  repe-  distinguished  group  of  men  and  women: 

Country 

Brazil  . 


Colombia 


Costa  Rica 


Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 


Nicaragua 


Paraguay 


Peru  . .  . . 
Venezuela 


Early  in  January  the  interns  began  to  unable  to  come,  so  that  the  group  finally 
arrive.  They  reached  Washington  at  inter-  received  was  composed  of  eight  persons  for 
vals  during  that  month  and  the  next  as  whom  a  varied  program  had  been  planned, 
travel  conditions  permitted.  At  the  last  Those  who  arrived  within  a  few  days  of 
moment  the  specialist  from  Venezuela  was  each  other  were  able  to  work  as  a  group 


Name  of  Intern  Field  of  Study 

.Dr.  Alvaro  Pontes  Bahia,  Inspector  of  Pre¬ 
natal  and  Child  Health,  Department  of  Health, 

Bahia,  Brazil  . Maternal  and  child  health 

•Dr.  Ernesto  Arango  Escobar,  Chief  of  the 
Municipal  Clinic  for  Protection  of  Mothers  and 

Children,  Medellin  . Maternal  and  child  health 

.Sr.  Mario  Barrantes  Saenz,  Legal  representa¬ 
tive  and  director-officer  of  National  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Association,  San  Jose  . Child  welfare 

.Dr.  Angel  Messina  Pimentel,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Maternity  and  Infancy,  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  . Maternal  and  child  health 

•Dr,  Carlos  Humberto  Paez  Torres,  Secretary, 

Division  of  Child  Welfare,  Ministry  of  Social 

Welfare,  Quito  . Child  welfare 

.Srta.  Alicia  Fornos  Ramos,  Director  of  Visiting 
Nurses,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Mana¬ 
gua  . Maternal  and  child  health 

•Srta.  Leopoldina  Gonzalez,  Nurse-midwife, 

Escuela  Polivalente  de  Visitadoras  de  Higicne, 

•  Asuncion  . Maternal  .and  child  health 

.Dr,  Baltasar  Caravedo,  Chief,  Division  of 

Mental  Hygiene  for  Children,  Lima  . Mental  Hygiene 

•Dr.  Oscar  Mayz  Vallenilla,  Pediatrician, 

Health  Unit,  Maracaibo  . Maternal  and  child  health 
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during  the  preliminary  period  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  Children’s  Bureau.  They  visited 
the  various  divisions  and  units,  conferred 
with  specialists  in  their  own  particular 
fields,  and  reviewed,  in  conference  with 
State  consultants,  some  of  the  programs  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  child  welfare 
carried  on  in  the  States,  especially  in  those 
States  to  which  they  expected  to  be  assigned 
for  more  intensive  training. 

Visits  to  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  to  some  of  the  na¬ 
tional  monuments  and  centers  of  cultural  or 
scientific  interest  in  the  nation’s  capital 
marked  this  preliminary  period  during  which 
the  Children’s  Bureau  took  on  the  aspect  of 
a  miniature  Pan  American  Union  in  which 
inter-American  fellow'ship  and  good  w'il! 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Representatives 
of  countries  as  far  apart  as  Paraguay  and 
Costa  Rica,  Peru  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Brazil  and  Nicaragua  learned  to  know 
more  about  each  other  as  well  as  about  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  staffs  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  and  other  agencies  were 
given  new  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
problems  surrounding  the  lives  of  mothers 
and  children  in  the  other  republics  and  into 
the  work  of  the  agencies  set  up  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  those  countries  to  administer 
official  programs  for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  welfare. 

After  this  preliminary  period  of  orienta¬ 
tion,  the  interns  scattered  far  and  wide,  each 
to  remain  for  four  months  or  more  in  one 
locality,  and  then  to  visit  selected  agencies 
in  other  areas  before  returning  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  to  write  a  report  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations,  review  and  discuss 
impressions  and  conclusions  with  members 
of  the  Bureau’s  professional  staff,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  return  to  their  respective  countries. 

Dr.  Bahia,  for  instance,  went  first  of  all 


to  St.  Louis,  where  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Catholic 
Charities,  and  many  other  public  and  private 
health  and  welfare  agencies  cooperated  in 
the  arrangement  of  an  extensive  program  of 
study  and  observation  w'hich  included  ex¬ 
perience  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
Dr.  Arango  and  Dr.  Messina,  being  inter¬ 
ested  especially  in  maternity  care,  spent  con¬ 
siderable  periods  of  time  in  Gal  linger 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  Both  ob.served  rural  services  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Dr.  William  J.  French, 
whose  program  of  maternal  and  child  health 
services  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland, 
has  been  of  interest  to  many  visitors  from 
the  other  Americas. 

Sr.  Barrantes  spent  his  longest  period  of 
study  and  observation  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  There  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Kuolt,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Council, of  Social  Agencies, 
arranged  an  extensive  program  which  in¬ 
cluded  study  of  children’s  agencies,  family 
agencies,  health  agencies,  group-work  and 
school  social  service  agencies,  community 
planning  and  financing,  and  observation  of 
a  Community  Chest  campaign.  Visits  to 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Watertown,  and 
Utica  provided  further  opportunities  for 
study  and  observation.  Dr.  Arango  also 
went  to  Rochester  where  study  of  the  Health 
Department  gave  him  many  bases  of  com¬ 
parison  with  his  own  program  in  the  city 
of  Medellin. 

All  the  trainees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  from  Paraguay,  who  was  placed  for  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  Providence  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  spent  some  time  in 
Chicago  where  the  numerous  agencies  de¬ 
voted  to  health  and  welfare  were  of  out¬ 
standing  interest.  In  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
a  mountain  setting  that  reminded  him  of  his 
native  Ecuador,  Dr.  Paez  attended  classes 
offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Service,  visits 
to  the  juvenile  court  and  other  children’s 
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agencies,  and  study  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  especially  of  group- 
work  services  for  children  proved  of  great 
interest.  Before  coming  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Paez  had  been  commissioned  by 
Government  decree  to  make  a  special  study 
of  juvenile  courts  and  services  for  delin¬ 
quent  children  and  to  report  thereon  to  his 
Government.  Consequently  visits  to  juvenile 
courts  and  various  agencies  dealing  with 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  were  an 
important  feature  of  his  visits  to  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Muskegon  (Michigan),  and 
New'  York. 

Srta.  Fornos  had  her  longest  period  of 
training  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wash¬ 
tenaw  County  Health  Department  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  her  program  included  general 
observation  in  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Health  Department,  including  weekly  at¬ 
tendance  at  staff  meetings  and  child  health 
conferences,  field  visiting  w'ith  members  of 
the  Health  Department  staff,  and  attendance 
at  classes  at  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
Because  of  the  presence  in  Michigan  of 
many  Mexican  families,  Srta.  Fornos  was 
able  to  do  some  of  her  visiting  among  these 
families  who  appreciated  her  ability  to  help 
them  and  interpret  their  needs. 

Since  Dr.  Caravedo  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  he 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in 
Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Judge 
Baker  Guidance  Center  for  Childhood  and 
Youth,  but  he  also  made  visits  to  many 
other  agencies,  such  as  child  guidance 
clinics,  and  agencies  concerned  with  mental 
health.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  work  of  a  number  of  specialized  insti¬ 
tutions  for  delinquent  children,  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  in  other  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  New  Haven, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Although  these  interns  came  to  learn,  it 


was  obvious,  long  before  they  left  for  their 
home  lands,  that  many  individuals  and 
groups  in  this  country  were  eager  to  learn 
from  them.  They  were  therefore  in  demand 
as  speakers  and  were  frequently  asked  to 
give  interv’iews  to  the  press  of  the  various 
IcKalities  in  which  they  were  being  trained, 
and,  in  general,  to  interpret  their  countries 
and  their  interests  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  whom  they  were  asscKi- 
ated  in  the  course  of  their  stay. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  those  who  dealt 
with  this  group  that  they  were  excellent  am¬ 
bassadors  of  good  will  whose  serious  interest 
in  their  respective  fields  won  the  respect  of 
the  professional  persons  whom  they  met, 
some  of  whom  already  appear  to  be  interested 
in  visiting  the  native  lands  of  these  guests 
as  soon  as  peace  and  normal  travel  conditions 
return. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  visitors  from  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  were  unanimous 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  they  may  some 
day  return  to  our  country  in  order  to  see 
more  than  wartime  conditions  permitted  this 
year.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  limitations  of  staff,  equipment, 
and  services  which  war  conditions  have  im¬ 
posed  on  many  agencies  were  considered  to 
have  interfered  with  this  year’s  program  of 
observation  and  study.  One  of  the  interns 
expressed  the  views  of  many  in  stating  that 
the  effort  to  maintain  standards  and  give 
service  despite  war  conditions  had  provided 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  for  them 
all.  "If  we  had  come  in  times  of  peace,” 
he  said,  "we  should  have  gone  home  think¬ 
ing  that  the  good  work  done  here  was  due 
to  the  excellent  resources  and  facilities  avail¬ 
able.  But  under  war  conditions  w'e  have 
seen  that  careful  planning  and  determined 
effort  can  overcome  many  obstacles  and  that 
reasonable  standards  can  be  maintained  and 
good  service  given  in  spite  of  them.  This 
has  been  a  most  valuable  lesson  for  us  all.” 
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It  must  be  obvious  from  this  brief  sum¬ 
mary  that  the  success  of  this  year’s  program 
is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  many  agencies,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  in  the  national  capital  and  in  the  States, 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  available  opportunities  for  study  and 
observation  for  these  trainees.  Overworked 
and  over-burdened  as  all  agency  officials  are 
in  these  difficult  times,  they  nevertheless 
shouldered  the  additional  task  of  interpret¬ 


ing  to  guests  from  many  different  countries 
all  that  goes  into  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  health  and  welfare  services 
for  mothers  and  children  in  the  United 
States.  In  so  doing  they  have  not  only  earned 
the  deep  gratitude  of  an  outstanding  group 
of  citizens  of  the  other  American  republics, 
and  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  whose  guests 
they  were,  but  they  have  made  a  significant 
and  lasting  contribution  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  friendship  and  understanding. 


Pan  American  Day,  1945 

CLARA  CUTLER  CHAPIN 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Pan  AMERICAN  DAY  of  1945  took  place 
in  the  shadow  of  great  events.  Great  days 
in  the  life  of  the  Americas  were  those  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace,  which  had  just  been  meet¬ 
ing  in  Mexico  City.  Great  days  for  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  as  for  all  nations  of  the  world, 
were  those  of  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Organization,  which 
was  to  begin  its  San  Francisco  sessions  less 
than  two  weeks  after  this  historic  April  14. 
And  over  the  very  Day  of  the  Americas 
itself  fell  the  sudden  somber  gloom  of  death. 
On  April  14,  on  ffie  afternoon  for  which 
gay  fiestas  had  been  planned  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  southern  Andes,  a  flag-covered 
casket  moved  slowly  and  solemnly  down 
Washington’s  Constitution  Avenue  while  the 
whole  w'cstern  world  stood  at  mourning. 

At  the  Pan  American  Union  this  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  was  not  greeted 
by  the  festive  array  of  flags  and  the  brilliant 
evening  ceremony  so  long  prepared.  A 
solitary  flag  floated  at  half-mast;  and  a 


special  noonday  session  of  the  Governing 
Board  paid  final  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roo.sevelt. 

There  was  more  than  sorrow'  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Under  President  Roosevelt  the  gradual 
development  of  inter-American  relations  had 
quickened  to  the  rapid  tempo  demanded  by 
a  time  of  stress.  Pan  American  solidarity 
had  become  associated  in  many  minds  with 
the  personality  of  the  President  himself. 
Now  he  was  gone,  and  what  would  happen? 

The  answer  came  in  the  words  of  the 
new  President,  which  were  read  by  Secretary 
Stettinius,  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board, 
as  soon  as  the  Board  had  passed  its  reso¬ 
lutions  of  mourning.  To  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics 
President  Truman  had  sent  this  message: 

Now  the  great  man  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  has  passed  away.  But 
the  policy  and  the  program  to  which  he  gave  so 
much  live  on.  They  are  now’  part  of  America. 
We  shall  continue  to  walk  together  as  neighbors 
on  that  road  to  security  and  peace  which  the 
vision  and  steadfast  purpose  of  Franklin  Delano 
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Courtesy  of  Pan  American  Society.  San  Francisco 

THE  '  PAN  AMERICAN  VICTORY” 

At  the  yards  of  the  Permanente  Metals  Corporation,  Richmond,  California,  the  "Pan  American  Victory” 

was  launched  on  April  14,  1945. 


Roosevelt  helped  us  so  much  to  find  and  to 
follow. 

Two  dates  had  strangely  come  together — 

I  the  day  for  which  months  of  planning  had 
1  prepared  messages  of  mutual  help  and  trust, 

I  and  the  day,  scarcely  conceivable  a  few  hours 
before,  when  the  world  paid  silent  respect  to 
I  the  man  who  had  labored  for  that  mutual 
help  and  trust  from  the  moment  he  took 
office  as  president.  What  playwright  would 
offer  us  so  bold  a  stroke  of  chance?  El  Plata 
of  Montevideo  spoke  words  that  were  in 
I  many  minds  on  that  morning  of  April  14: 

I  "Fate  has  willed  that  .  .  .  the  celebration 
I  of  the  great  day  shall  have  the  silent  and 
somber  solemnity  of  flags  at  half-mast.  .  .  . 
This  Pan  American  Day,  then,  is  a  day  of 
meditation.  .  .  .  All  peoples  of  the  Americas 
may  well  ponder  the  noble  lesson  here  set 
forth,  the  lesson  of  a  policy  of  brotherhood.” 

All  peoples  of  the  Americas  did  indeed 


ponder  the  lesson,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
letters  that  have  come  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  describing  the  events  of  the  day. 
They  come  from  Yucatan,  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  from  San  Salvador,  from  Seattle, 
Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  Memphis,  from 
Lima,  La  Paz,  Santa  Marta,  Chihuahua,  and 
Puerto  Montt,  from  Greensboro,  Winston- 
Salem,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  New  York,  from  Medellin,  from 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  from  Cuenca,  from  Habana, 
from  Concepcion.  They  tell  of  programs 
already  held,  of  programs  planned  and  post¬ 
poned,  of  memorial  services  filling  the  hour 
that  had  been  allotted  to  festivities,  of  songs 
and  dances  replaced  by  earnest  talks  on  co¬ 
operation. 

The  letters  come  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
English  or  French.  A  school  in  El  Salvador 
"could  not  let  Pan  American  Day  go  by 
without  renewing  in  our  children  a  zeal  for 
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PAN  AMERICAN  EXHIBIT  AT  PORT-AU-PRINCE 

Central  panel  of  the  Haitian  exposition,  with  four  of  the  educational  leaders  who  organized  the 
contributions  of  the  participating  schools. 


the  peace  of  the  continent  as  fostered  by  the 
great  president  who  has  just  died.”  In 
Concepcion,  Chile,  every  teacher  in  school 
was  instructed  "to  begin  the  day  on  Monday, 
April  16  with  a  talk  on  the  personality  of 
President  Roosevelt,  stressing  his  tireless 
efforts  to  bring  the  American  nations  closer 
together.”  A  Pennsylvania  college  reported 
that  since  its  Pan  American  Day  program 
"the  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  culture  has  grown  remarkably.” 

From  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Sao 
Paulo  a  little  girl  wTOte:  "Our  school  wishes 
to  know  more  about  the  other  countries  in 
America.”  A  Costa  Rican  studying  in  Kan¬ 
sas  said  over  the  radio:  "I  have  seen  .  .  , 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
shown  in  every  act.  That  to  me  is  real 
democracy — the  presence  at  the  same  time  of 
freedom  and  of  responsibility.” 


At  Richmond,  California,  the  S.S.  Pan 
American  Victory  was  christened  and  set 
afloat,  after  speeches  by  representatives  of 
Guatemala,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
the  United  States.  In  Huetamo,  Mexico, 
there  was  "a  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
liking  and  respect  for  all  the  nations  .  .  . 
as  the  flags  of  the  American  countries  went 
by.”  In  Port-au-Prince  the  Ligue  Feminine 
d’ Action  Sociale  organized  a  Pan  American 
exposition  with  an  exhibit  for  each  of  the 
American  Republics,  each  prepared  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  school,  and  each  giving  a  glimpse  of 
the  history,  geography,  and  economy  of  one 
country.  "In  preparing  the  exhibit  the 
children  had  to  study  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  country  they  were  to  represent.  .  .  . 
The  children  came  in  groups  with  their 
teachers,  taking  notes  about  the  different 
countries.” 
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Speakers  and  chairmen  were  chosen  from 
all  parts  of  the  hemisphere.  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  selected  as  principal  speaker  Giro 
Alegn'a,  distinguished  Peruvian  novelist. 
Israel  Torrico,  Bolivian  consul,  gave  the  talk 
on  the  Seattle  program.  Puerto  Rican  Wacs 
formed  a  color  guard  at  the  statue  of  Simon 
Bolivar  in  Central  Park  while  Dr.  A.  Ramon 
Ruiz  told  the  New'  Yorkers  gathered  there 
that  "inter-American  solidarity  is  not  just  a 
government  declaration.  It  is  felt  by  the 
common  people.”  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula 
Gutierrez,  Costa  Rican  Ambassador  in  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  Oscar  Correia,  Con¬ 
sul  General  of  Brazil,  addressed  the  Pan 
American  Society’s  postponed  luncheon  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  on  April 
25.  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  held  its  Texas  Pan 
American  Relations  Day  on  May  1,  with 
Enrique  Ballesteros,  Mexican  Consul,  as 
master  of  ceremonies;  and  when  the  day  was 
made  an  annual  occasion  the  honorary  chair¬ 


man  selected  was  Carlos  Calderon,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Consul  General  whose  territory  in  the 
southwestern  United  States  has  the  largest 
Mexican  population  outside  of  Mexico. 

Not  only  schools  and  universities  but 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  municipal 
councils,  and  state  governments  gave  formal 
recognition  to  this  Pan  American  Day.  The 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  publicly  set  aside 
April  14  as  a  day  on  which  "to  recognize 
the  significance  of  our  hemisphere  relation¬ 
ships.”  "Nature  has  made  us  neighbors,” 
he  said,  "let  good  will  and  cooperation  make 
us  good  neighbors.”  The  Mayor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  citizens  to  observe  April  14 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  "thereby  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  feeling  of  good  will  and 
amity  which  the  people  of  this  community 
entertain  toward  the  people  of  the  other 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 

Governor  Dewey  of  New  York  appointed 
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Each  section  of  the  Haitian  exhibit  planned  by  the  Ligue  Feminine  d’ Action  Sociale  was  devoted  to  one 
of  the  American  republics,  and  each  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  schools  in  Port-au-Prince. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  WINDOW  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 

Civic  groups,  clubs,  and  schinrls  Untie  part  in  the  Pan  American  program  arranged  by  the  Indiana  capital's 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


and  are  to  be  responsible  for  developing  in 
their  respective  .schools  not  only  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historical,  geographical,  and 
economic  features  of  the  other  American 
nations,  but  also  a  feeling  of  solidarity  with 
the  students  and  other  inhabitants  of  those 
nations. 

The  Costa  Rican  Congress  held  a  special 
Pan  American  session  on  the  morning  of 
April  14,  opening  w'ith  a  memorial  tribute 
to  President  Roosevelt,  and  continuing  with 
an  oration  on  the  life  and  work  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  great  19th-century  liberal  and  teacher, 
President  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  In  Brazil 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Sao  Paulo  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  a  Pan  American 
club  in  every  school  in  the  state.  Argentina 
held  a  postponed  Pan  American  Day  pro¬ 
gram  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  25,  with 


the  week  of  April  8  as  Pan  American  Week, 
and  called  on  the  people  of  New  York 
State  "to  let  it  be  known,  as  widely  and 
forcibly  as  possible,  how  anxious  we  are  for 
an  expansion  of  friendly  understanding 
among  the  American  peoples.”  A  law  re¬ 
quiring  all  Connecticut  governors  to  pro¬ 
claim  April  14  as  Pan  American  Day  was 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  directed 
that  the  day  be  observed  in  all  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

In  Colombia  the  Department  of  the 
Magdalena  required  every  school  in  the 
Department  to  organize  a  center  of  Pan 
American  studies  made  up  of  21  honor  stu¬ 
dents,  each  of  the  21  to  .serve  as  leader  of 
studies  on  one  of  the  American  Republics. 
These  centers  are  to  meet  twice  a  month. 
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addresses  by  Vice-President  Peron  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Chile,  Honduras,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States. 

At  Washington  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  had  already  pas.sed  a  resolution  author¬ 
izing  approval  of  the  formation  of  an 
Inter-American  Parliamentary  Congress  of 
the  Americas.  A  postponed  celebration  of 
Pan  American  Day  was  held  in  the  House 
on  April  24,  with  speeches  by  men  of  both 
parties,  men  from  the  east  and  west,  from 
the  north  and  south.  The  members  were 
told  of  the  recently  ended  conference  in 
Mexico,  and  of  last  year’s  Pan  American 
Day  session  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  when 
members  of  the  congresses  of  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Peru,  El  Salvador,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Uruguay,  and  the  United 
States  went  to  Santiago  to  be  present.  There 
was  discussion  of  the  current  economic  de¬ 
velopments  which  have  borne  out  the  words 
spoken  by  Elihu  Root  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
nearly  forty  years  ago:  "There  is  not  one 
of  all  our  countries  that  cannot  benefit  the 
others;  there  is  not  one  that  cannot  receive 


benefit  from  the  others;  there  is  not  one 
that  will  not  gain  by  the  prosperity,  the 
peace,  and  the  happiness  of  all.” 

But  more  than  past  or  present,  it  was  the 
future,  America’s  future  and  America’s  part 
in  the  world’s  future,  that  haunted  this  Pan 
American  Day.  It  was  felt  throughout  that 
Pan  American  Day  session,  from  the  open¬ 
ing  prayer  for  strength  "to  encourage  the 
youth  of  the  land  to  weld  the  precious  metal 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy  into  the  gold  of 
w'orld  friendship.”  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
la.st  Pan  American  Day  message  was  not 
forgotten.  Written  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  given  to  the  world  at  the  Governing 
Board’s  meeting  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  14,  1945,  it  reminded  us  that: 

The  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  share  the  understanding  that  main¬ 
tenance  of  lasting  peace  in  the  Americas  is  bound 
up  with  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  throughout 
the  world.  To  the  long  and  difficult  tasks  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  world  for  such  a  peace  they  will 
bring  a  community  of  principle  and  a  rich  store 
of  common  experience  which  will  contribute 
greatly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  wider 
purpose. 


^\^stern  Hemisphere  Control 
Over  Enemy  Property 

MARTIN  DOMKE 


Measurfs  which  have  been  taken  for  the 
administration  of  alien  property  in  wartime 
must  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
an  economic  warfare  w’hich  has  wholly 
changed  from  the  experience  of  World 
War  I.  Economic  warfare  had  been  waged 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Axis 
powers  long  before  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tw'een  the  American  Republics  and  the 
Axis  were  severed.  Counter-measures  were 
enacted  in  most  of  the  American  Republics 
when  it  became  evident  that  Germany  had 
long  prepared  systematically  to  loot  the 
European  countries  which  it  invaded  in 
1940.  Germany  tried  to  send  over  here 
foreign  currency  and  securities  which  it 
found  hoarded  in  Western  Europe,  and  to 
use  them  in  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  various  purposes  of  espio¬ 
nage  and  fifth-column  activities.  It  tried 
to  do  more,  namely,  to  use  the  assets  abroad 
which  belonged  to  residents  of  the  invaded 
European  territories.  Such  assets  located 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  not 
to  be  returned  to  Europe;  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  to  be  used  here  in  order  to  foster 
subversive  activity  within  the  various 
American  countries  in  favor  of  the  Axis 
powers. 

Countermeasures  had  to  be  introduced 
in  this  Hemisphere.  They  are  generally 
known  as  the  blocking  of  foreign  assets  by 
the  so-called  freezing  regulations.  Further 

Revhed  reprint  from  Symposium  on  "Enemy 
Property"  (1945),  11  Law  and  Contemporary 
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restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  import 
and  export  of  foreign  currency  and  securi¬ 
ties.  The  blacklisting  system  is  another 
means  of  waging  economic  warfare.  Final¬ 
ly,  administration  of  enemy  and  enemy  con¬ 
trolled  property  through  supervision  of 
management  (and  other  intervention)  and 
liquidation  of  seized  assets  by  different 
means  of  expropriation  and  nationalization 
are  some  of  the  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  measures  which  were  enacted  in  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
counterbalance  the  effects  of  the  Axis’  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare. 

I 

When  Germany  invaded  Western  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  1940,  the  only  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  had  already 
enacted  measures  against  this  Axis  power 
was  Canada,  at  war  with  Germany  since 
September  1939.  The  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  legislation  of  September  5,  1939,^ 
was  applied  to  the  assets  belonging  to  resi¬ 
dents  in  territories  occupied  by  Germany,  in 
ordering  "the  protective  custody  of  property 
of  persons  residing  in  proscribed  terri- 
tory.’’2  The  United  States  reacted  to  the 
prospective  use  of  looted  assets  with  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  might  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
the  invader:  it  blocked  immediately,  on 
April  10,  1940,®  all  assets  belonging  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  occupied  countries  to  nullify 
"attempts  by  the  Axis  to  gain  title  to  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  assets  belonging  to 
nationals  of  the  countries  overrun  by  the 
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Axis.”*  At  the  Habana  Conference  of  the 
American  Republics  held  in  July  1940,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  of  the  governments 
should  take  the  necessary  measures  to  sup¬ 
press  activities  inspired  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  or  by  foreign  nationals  which  might 
subvert  the  democratic  institutions  of  any 
of  the  Republics.®  Some  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  followed  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  enacting  freezing 
regulations  against  Germany’s  use  of  assets 
of  invaded  countries,  e.g.,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.®  The  effectiveness 
of  such  measures,  however,  might  sometimes 
be  considered  doubtful,  as,  for  instance,  the 
freezing  regulations  introduced  in  Argen¬ 
tina  as  early  as  April  1940. 

When  Germany  undertook  new  aggres¬ 
sions  in  the  spring  of  1941  against  the 
Balkans,  and  later  against  Russia,  the  freez¬ 
ing  regulations  of  the  United  States  were 
extended  to  the  assets  of  nearly  all  European 
countries  on  June  14,  1941"  and  on  July 
26,  1941*  when  Japan  overran  Indo-China, 
the  control  was  invoked  against  Japan  and 
China.  In  the  same  way,  Canada  extended 
its  Trading  with  the  Enemy  legislation  to 
apply  to  all  countries  occupied  by  the  Axis 
powers  as  "proscribed  territories.”® 

On  July  17,  1941,  the  United  States 
began  to  issue  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals,  known  as  the  blacklist, 
which  was  officially  recognized  or  used  as  a 
basis  for  local  controls  by  some  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics.*® 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  declarations  of 
war  by  the  United  States  were  immediately 
followed  by  nine  American  Republics,  while 
other  countries  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Axis  powers  in  December  1941, 
or  shortly  after  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
January  15,  1942.**  A  Resolution  adopted 


at  that  meeting  recommended  that  the 
American  Republics  "cut  off  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  present  hemispheric  emergency 
all  commercial  and  financial  intercourse, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  nations  signatory  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  and  the  territories  dominated 
by  them.”*®  It  further  provided  for  the 
supervision  of  all  transactions  of  aliens  of 
enemy  nationality  who  are  residents  in  the 
American  Republics,  and  for  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  central  banks  of  all 
Republics  to  draft  standards  of  procedure 
for  the  uniform  handling  of  all  transactions 
of  "real  or  juridical  persons  who  are  na¬ 
tionals  of  a  state  which  has  committed  an 
act  of  aggression  against  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.”*®  Accordingly,  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Systems  of  Economic  and 
Financial  Control  was  held  in  Washington 
in  June-July,  1942.  The  Final  Act  of  July 
10,  1942,**  recommended  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  each  country  for  the  elimination 
of  Axis  influence.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
seventh  recommendation  regarding  control 
of  business  enterprises.  It  aims  at  a  policy 
under  which  "in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure  of  each  country,  all 
necessary  measures  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  eliminate  from  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  industrial  and  fi¬ 
nancial  life  of  the  American  Republics,  all 
influence  of  governments,  nations,  and  per¬ 
sons  within  such  nations  who,  through 
natural  or  juridical  persons  or  by  any  other 
means,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  respective 
government,  acting  against  the  political  and 
economic  independence  or  security  of  such 
Republics.”*®  Thus,  the  administration  of 
alien  property  in  Latin  American  Republics 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences,  beyond 
the  temporary  elimination  of  Axis  influence 
from  wartime  economy.  These  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  with  reservations  by 
both  Argentina  and  Chile,*®  were  carried 
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into  execution  in  a  variety  of  ways  (and 
degrees  of  effectiveness)  through  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  in  the  American 
Republics. 

II 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  of 
enemy  property  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
which  individuals  and  corporations  have  to 
be  considered  enemies.  They  are  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  enemy  countries  who  are  residing 
within  enemy  territory,  and  corporations 
registered  under  enemy  law.  Nationals  like 
Americans  living  in  enemy  or  enemy-occu¬ 
pied  territory  have  also  been  considered 
enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  legislation  during  both 
World  Wars.i"  The  territorial  test  is  a 
decisive  one;  one  who  stays  in  enemy  terri¬ 
tory  is  deemed  to  help  the  enemy  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  aliens  of  enemy  na¬ 
tionality  who  are  residing  in  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  generally  not 
restricted  in  their  financial  and  commercial 
transactions.  Such  alien  enemies  when  they 
have  been  residents  of  the  United  States 
since  February  23,  1942,' are  so-called  gen¬ 
erally  licensed  nationals  of  a  foreign 
(blocked)  country  w'ho  are  subject  to  prac¬ 
tically  no  financial  restrictions.  The  situa¬ 
tion,  though  similar  in  Canada,”'  is  different 
in  some  Latin  American  Republics.  There 
the  so-called  nationality  test  prevails.  The 
resident  of  enemy  nationality  is  subject  to 
almost  the  same  restrictions  w-hich  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  assets  belonging  to  enemy  nationals 
residing  abroad.  This  is  the  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Brazil,-"  Colombia,-'  Guatemala,-- 
Haiti,-"  Mexico,-'  and  Peru.-’’  This  prob¬ 
lem,  namely,  to  subject  residents  of  enemy 
nationality  to  financial  restrictions,  becomes 
rather  important  in  this  war  where  funds 
within  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  have  been  used  for  Axis  purposes 
and  other  fifth-column  activities.  Evasion 


of  financial  wartime  controls,  and  other 
inimical  activities,  however,  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  residence,  nationality,  or  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  foreign  country.  It  comes  down 
to  a  matter  of  loyalty.  Thus,  "the  ideologi¬ 
cal  and  racial  nature  of  the  present  war 
appears,  in  many  respects,  to  have  cut  across 
national  lines  and  destroyed  the  value  of  old 
distinctions  based  on  nationality.”-"  Under 
the  legislation  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  individuals  and 
corporations  acting  on  behalf  of  or  for  the 
benefit  of  enemy  countries  may  be  assimilated 
to  enemies  by  administrative  decision.  This 
happened  during  this  w'ar  with  American 
citizens  residing  within  this  country.  They 
were  considered  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemy  and  determined  to  be  nationals  of  a 
foreign  country  (Germany),  and  thus  blocked 
in  their  financial  activity.-' 

The  loyalty  test  plays  a  decisive  role  in 
the  whole  field  of  administration  of  enemy 
property.  Nationals  of  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  often  serve  in  their 
own  countries  as  cloaks  for  Axis  interests. 
They  control,  as  stockholders  or  through 
management,  domestic  and  neutral  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemy.-''  Controlling  enemy  interest  has 
usually  been  assumed  when  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  shares  of  a  domestic  corporation 
are  held  in  the  interest  of  enemies.  Such 
control  has  often,  however,  been  exercised 
through  long-term  credit  or  patent  agree¬ 
ments  within  the  framework  of  interna¬ 
tional  cartelization.  The  Axis-controlled 
corporation  is  considered  an  enemy  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  administration  of  alien 
property  in  Canada,-  '  in  the  United  States,"" 
and  in  some  Latin  American  Republics  such 
as  Brazil,"'  Costa  Rica,"-  Nicaragua,""  and 
Uruguay."'  "The  enemy  has  also  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  conceal  his  assets  by  passing  the 
chain  of  ownership  and  control  through  oc¬ 
cupied  and  neutral  countries.”""  The  final 
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liquidation  of  enemy-controlled  corporations 
in  the  common  interest  of  the  countries  of 
this  Hemisphere  will  involve  many  legal  and 
economic  problems  extending  well  beyond 
the  war.  Thus,  the  Final  Act  of  the  United 
Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference 
(Bretton  Woods)  of  July  22,  1944,  pro¬ 
vided  (in  Resolution  VI)  for  immediate 
measures  to  prevent  any  disposition  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  enemy  assets  and  looted  property  and 
their  concealment  by  fraudulent  means.^® 

Ill 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  measure  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  alien  property  in  w'artime 
has  been  the  one  which  was  undertaken  first, 
as  a  counter  measure  against  the  use  of  assets 
abroad  of  individuals  and  corporations 
resident  in  the  European  countries  invaded 
by  Germany  in  1940.  In  varying  degrees, 
the  freezing  regulations  first  introduced  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1940  have  also  been  enacted  in  mo.st  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics.^’  Exactly  how 
tight  are  these  regulations,  in  action  as  well 
as  on  paper,  is  not  exactly  known;  Argentina, 
which  introduced  such  measures  as  early  as 
April  1940  is  a  case  in  point. 

Freezing  regulations  in  all  Latin  American 
Republics  were  facilitated  through  the  ex¬ 
isting  foreign  exchange  control.-*”  The  cen¬ 
tral  banks  already  controlled  all  foreign 
assets  and  prevented  them  from  being  used 
outside  of  the  country.  No  longer  was  the 
protection  of  the  national  currency  the 
main  purpose  of  foreign  exchange  control. 
To  prevent  these  assets  from  being  used 
for  Axis  purposes  w'ithin  the  country  now 
became  of  primary  importance. 

The  introduction  of  freezing  regulations, 
however,  encountered  difficulties  in  some 
Latin  American  countries.  Special  compen¬ 
sation  or  barter  agreements  with  Germany 
existed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 


Brazil,**®  Chile,^®  and  Colombia.^^  Such 
agreements  made  it  impossible  to  cut  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Axis  powers 
which  were  debtors  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  Difficulties  involved  in  introduc¬ 
ing  freezing  regulations  were  further  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bolivia  at  the  aforementioned  In¬ 
ter-American  Conference  in  1942.'*®  Special 
supply  services  in  Bolivia  have  been  operated 
by  German  firms  for  over  forty  years.  These 
firms,  with  a  capital  of  about  $6,000,000, 
reacted  to  the  blocking  of  their  funds 
in  1941  by  restricting  their  imports  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Bolivia.  Thus  the  native 
population  soon  felt  the  effects  of  an  in¬ 
sufficient  food  supply.  The  Bolivian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  obliged  to  make  the  blocking 
measures  more  flexible,  and  to  allow  the 
operation  of  German-owned  business  to  a 
certain  extent. 

IV 

Other  measures  were  taken  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  prevent 
the  Axis  powers  from  benefiting  from 
foreign  currencies  and  securities  looted 
within  the  occupied  territories.  In  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  a  tax  stamp  had  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  all  securities.  Bonds  and  shares 
which  were  sent  to  the  United  States  shortly 
after  the  occupation  of  Western  Europe, 
though  through  neutral  channels,  were 
barred  from  import  and  from  any  dealing 
by  banks  when  they  bore  tax  stamps  or 
evidence  that  stamps  had  been  attached.^-"* 
Even  securities  already  in  this  country  but 
in  the  name  of  neutral  banks  have  rigorously 
been  controlled.  Any  disposition  requires 
formal  declarations  of  these  banks  that  the 
transfer  will  not  be  of  any  interest  to  a 
national  of  the  Axis  powers.^^ 

Similar  measures  were  provided  for  in 
Mexico  by  a  Presidential  Decree  of  August 
4,  1942,^**  requiring  the  registration  of 
Mexican  government  obligations  and  rail- 
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road  securities  within  a  certain  period.  All 
non-registered  bonds  would  be  considered  as 
held  by  enemies.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  excluded  unregistered  Mexican 
bonds  from  being  traded.  Thus  about  sixty 
million  dollars  of  Mexican  bonds  pre¬ 
sumably  in  enemy  possession  were  reached 
by  this  regulation.  A  similar  measure  was 
enacted  in  Guatemala, which  suspended 
the  service  of  its  four  percent  foreign  debt 
pending  the  restamping  of  bonds  and  cou¬ 
pons  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
into  possession  of  persons  or  corporations 
controlled  by  enemy  nationals. 

It  became  further  necessary  to  introduce 
a  strict  control  of  the  importation  of  curren¬ 
cies  into  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Dollar  notes  hoarded  all  over 
Europe  were  not  allowed  to  enter  this 
Hemisphere  in  order  to  prevent  the  building 
up  of  dollar  funds  or  the  equivalent  of 
national  currency  which  might  be  used  for 
fifth-column  activity  and  other  means  of 
economic  warfare.  Nearly  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  followed  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  already  re¬ 
stricted  the  import  of  dollar  notes  in  the 
spring  of  1940.'*"  Thus  the  entrance  of 
foreign  currency  was  prevented  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  different  measures,  such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  all  dollar  notes  in  Brazil,**  or 
the  reporting  of  all  currency  in  Mexico**  and 
Uruguay,***  or  the  obligation  to  change 
foreign  currency  into  national  currency  as 
in  Paraguay**  and  Peru.**  Furthermore,  the 
export  of  currency  has  been  controlled  in 
almost  every  American  Republic.  Travelers 
were  allow'ed  to  export  relatively  small 
amounts  of  currency.**  Mexico  made  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  on 
August  12,  1942,®*  which  provided  for  a 
detailed  regulation  of  export  and  import  of 
currencies  aimed  at  preventing  the  proper 
disposition  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  currency  looted  by  the  Axis  powers. 


V 

Problems  reaching  far  beyond  wartime 
conditions  are  involved  in  the  practice  of 
commercial  blacklisting.  Individuals  and 
commercial  firms,  mostly  in  neutral  countries 
but  also  in  territories  of  the  United  Nations, 
deemed  to  be  serving  Axis  interests  are 
to  be  treated  as  enemies  and  thus  to  be 
subject  to  all  sanctions  of  economic  w'arfare. 
Such  persons  and  firms  have  had  their 
assets  frozen  and  all  movements  of  funds 
have  been  stopped.  Canada,  under  statutory 
provisions,  publishes  Lists  of  Specified  Per¬ 
sons.**  The  United  States  introduced  on 
July  17,  1941,***  the  so-called  Proclaimed 
List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals.  The 
blacklists  are  revised  from  time  to  time  by 
addition  of  names  or  by  deletion.  Deletion 
is  frequently  the  result  of  liquidation,  trans¬ 
fer  or  "clean-up”  of  an  enterprise;  some¬ 
times  it  is  the  result  of  change  in  policy, 
death,  change  of  residence,  recognition  of 
error;  mere  change  in  the  listed  person’s 
pro-Axis  leanings  is  probably  insufficient, 
per  se,  for  deletion.*" 

Some  of  the  American  Republics  used  the 
United  States  Proclaimed  List  as  the  basis 
of  some  local  control,  e.g.,  Bolivia,**  Costa 
Rica,*®  Ecuador,****  Guatemala,***  and  Nica¬ 
ragua.***  Mexico***  and  Cuba***  publish  from 
time  to  time  names  of  specified  individuals 
and  of  firms  which  are  to  be  considered 
enemies.  When  Haiti  based  certain  local 
controls  on  the  United  States  blacklist  long 
before  it  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,***  the  German  charge  d’affaires 
protested  to  the  Haitian  Government,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  had  allowed  an  interference  of 
the  United  States  in  its  sovereignty,  a  claim 
strongly  rejected  by  Haiti.**** 

In  order  not  to  disturb  any  regular  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  the  whole  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  has  been  declared  a  so-called 
generally  licensed  trade  area**'^  with  which 
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any  transaction  is  licensed  unless  it  concerns 
a  blacklisted  firm  or  nationals  of  foreign 
(blocked)  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  blacklisting  system,  besides  its  legal 
effects  in  the  commercial  field, •’**  involves 
economic  problems  for  the  countries  elimi¬ 
nating  Axis  interests.  A  blacklisted  firm, 
for  instance,  will  be  cut  off  from  bank 
credits;  imports  from  other  countries  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  reach  it,  and  exports  are 
no  longer  possible.®®  How  does  this  firm 
continue  to  operate,  and  what  will  become 
of  its  numerous  employees?  A  committee 
of  the  Colombian  Senate  called  attention  to 
the  injustices  and  injuries  suffered  by  the 
businessmen  of  that  country.’'®  In  Guate¬ 
mala,  for  instance,  German  interests  pre¬ 
dominantly  controlled  coffee  plantations."^ 
The  Guatemalan  delegation  at  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Inter- American  Conference,  made  the 
following  statement:^®  "Coffee  interests  are 
diverse:  there  are  the  interests  of  the  owners 
of  plantations;  of  the  Guatemalans  who 
work  in  these  plantations;  of  the  banks  that 
furnish  the  credits  which  finance  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  crops;  the  interests  of  the  creditors 
who  hold  mortgages,  and  of  the  government 
which  derives  a  large  part  of  the  national 
income  from  export  taxes.”'®  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed^'*  that 
"the  continuation  of  the  Proclaimed  and 
Statutory  Lists'^®  will  be  necessary  following 
the  cessation  of  organized  resistance  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  action  is  required  in  order  to 
permit  the  Allied  Governments  to  deal 
properly  with  firms  which  have  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Axis  effort  to  gain  world 
domination.” 

VI 

The  control  of  enemy  property  in  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
as  its  major  objective  the  cutting  off  of  all 
financial  and  commercial  transactions  which 


might  be  of  benefit  to  the  Axis  powers. 
This  control  has  been  exercised  through 
freezing  regulations,  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  securities  and  currency,  sev¬ 
erance  of  communications,  the  blacklisting 
system,  preclusive  buying  of  commodities, 
export  restrictions  to  neutral  countries,  and 
through  other  measures  of  economic  warfare. 

The  elimination  of  Axis  influence  and 
control  over  any  part  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  the 
final  aim  of  administration  of  enemy  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  various  countries.  To  provide 
the  information  necessary  for  effective  meas¬ 
ures,  a  census  of  all  foreign  property  became 
necessary.  Such  a  census  was  required,  in  the 
United  States,  on  September  3,  1941;'^® 
all  persons  owning,  holding,  or  controlling 
any  type  of  property  in  which  there  was 
a  foreign  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  had 
to  report  the  ownership  of  such  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Similar 
measures  were  adopted  in  Canada.'*^  Some 
Latin  American  Republics  required  the  re¬ 
porting  of  all  such  assets,  e.g.,  Brazil,'^* 
Chile,"®  Cuba,®®  Ecuador,®^  and  Mexico.*® 
Further  measures  to  obtain  necessary  in¬ 
formation  required  reports  on  employees  of 
Axis  nationality  in  Brazil*®  and  Cuba.®^ 

The  control,  however,  would  not  become 
effective  were  it  not  aimed  at  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  financial  and  commercial  influence 
or  activity  of  interests  which  have  been 
inimical  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Such  control  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  through  a  variety  of  methods,  viz.,  the 
supervision  of  commercial  activities  by  the 
use  of  intervention  by  representatives  of  the 
government,  by  control  of  licensed  opera¬ 
tion  of  business  enterprises,  and  through 
different  types  of  regulations.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  General  Orders  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  which  gen¬ 
erally  have  the  purpose  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  over  certain  classes  of  property,  espe- 
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cially  patents  and  other  industrial  property 
rights.  Supervisory  Orders  are  further  used 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  especially 
as  a  flexible  device  to  control  property  of 
residents  of  enemy-occupied  countries.''-''  A 
similar  device,  one  which  does  not  ipso  facto 
vest  title  in  the  government,  is  usually  used 
by  central  banks  of  some  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  e.g.,  Brazil,"'*  Haiti.'*'  Sometimes  when 
more  than  bank  experience  is  required, 
specific  interventors  for  the  supervision  of 
enemy  property  have  been  designated,  e.g., 
Cuba,''"  or  Honduras.'*'-’  Sometimes  particu¬ 
lar  interests  such  as  farms  belonging  to  alien 
enemies  are  administered  by  special  agencies 
as  in  Guatemala  by  the  National  Mortgage- 
Credit  Association'-’"  or  in  Costa  Rica  by  the 
Agricultural  Industrial  Production  Coopera¬ 
tive.'-”  It  seems,  however,  that  more  and 
more  in  all  American  Republics  a  centralized 
control  is  exercised,  as  through  the  Custodian 
(Department  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State) 
in  Canada,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  through  central  agencies 
like  the  Council  of  Administration  of  Enemy 
Property  in  Argentina,  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  in  Bolivia,  the  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Commission  in  Brazil,  the  National 
Economic  Defense  Commission  in  Colombia, 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  Board  in  Costa 
Rica,  the  Interventor  for  the  Property  of 
Enemy  Aliens  in  Cuba,  the  Office  for  the 
Control  of  Blocked  Properties  in  Ecuador, 
the  Special  Board  of  Control  of  Foreign 
Funds  in  Honduras,  the  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business  in 
Mexico,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Alien 
Property  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian  Commission  in  Venezuela. 

VII 

The  most  important  type  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  enemy-controlled  property  is  its 


transfer  to  the  government  of  the  country 
where  it  is  located.  Thus  in  the  United 
States,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
issued  more  than  five  thousand  Vesting 
Orders  by  which  the  Custodian  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  government 
took  absolute  title  to  the  specified  foreign- 
owned  property.  Thus  most  of  the  enemy 
interests  in  business  enterprises  and  in  in¬ 
dustrial  property  rights  were  effectively  sub¬ 
jected  to  government  control.  The  control 
of  enemy  property  may  not  be  effectively 
pursued  if  the  enemy  influence  on  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  of  the  Republic  will  not  be 
definitely  removed.  Such  final  disposition 
of  enemy  property  will  be  most  adequately 
effected  when  enemy  properties  are  not  only 
put  under  national  management  or  vested 
in  the  government,  but  definitely  transferred 
into  private  ownership  and  thus  incorporated 
into  the  national  economy  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  nationalization  of  enemy  property  be¬ 
comes  of  primary  importance  and  more  or 
less  the  final  aim  of  its  administration.  As¬ 
sets  now  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus¬ 
todian  are  disposed  of  in  this  country, 
through  public  bidding.  They  w-ill  be  sold, 
however,  only  to  American  citizens  or  or¬ 
ganizations  controlled  by  American  citizens 
not  on  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals.  Bids  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  affidavit  that  the  bidder  is  not 
purchasing  on  behalf  of  an  undisclosed 
principal,  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  resale  to  a  non-citi¬ 
zen.'-’-  Similar  provisions  for  .sale  of  enemy 
property  in  public  auctions  are  provided  for 
in  Argentina,'-’-*  Brazil,'-”  Colombia,*’-''  Costa 
Rica,*"'  Haiti,*’"  Honduras,*"*  and  Peru.***’ 
Enemy  property  is  disposed  of  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  American  Republics  in  various  ways. 
No  uniformity  of  administration  exists,  and 
it  seems  to  be  immaterial  what  the  act  of 
disposition  of  enemy  property  is  called.  The 
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seizure  and  disposition  of  enemy  property 
under  the  legislation  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  is  sometimes  called  custodianship’""  or 
fiduciary  administration,’"’  sometimes  liqui¬ 
dation’"-  or  expropriation,’"-*  sometimes 
confiscation’"’  or  nationalization.’"^  No 
final  determination  on  vested  enemy  prop¬ 
erty  or  on  the  proceeds  of  its  liquidation 
has  been  made  in  Canada,’""  for  instance, 
nor  as  yet  in  the  United  States  by  Con¬ 
gress.’"*  In  Mexico  a  law  of  January  17, 
19^3’"s  provides  that  the  final  disposition 
of  enemy  properties  will  be  determined  in 
peace  treaties.  Sometimes  as  in  Costa 
Rica,’""  or  in  Venezuela”"  special  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  prescribed  for  the  valua¬ 
tion  and  indemnification  of  seized  Axis- 
controlled  property. 

Sometimes  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  central  bank  of  the 
Republic,  as  in  Argentina,”’  Chile,”- 
Ecuador,”"  Haiti,’”  or  Mexico.”-"’  Some¬ 
times  it  has  been  provided  that  such  proceeds 
are  to  be  invested  in  national  securities,  as  in 
Nicaragua,”"  or  in  Peru.”'  Sometimes,  as 
in  Colombia,”"  a  fiduciary  administration  of 
enemy  property  shall  be  maintained  "until 
reparation  has  been  made  for  all  damages  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  Colombian  nation  or  its  citizens 
by  the  German  nation  or  its  citizens,”  where¬ 
as  the  recent  Argentine  decree”"  provided 
that  German  and  Japanese  assets  "must  also 
respond  to  the  payment  of  indemnities  arising 
from  damage  and  injury  suffered  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war  by  the  Nation, 
by  Argentine  citizens,  or  by  enterprises 
belonging  to  Argentine  citizens.”  Costa 
Ricans'-"  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war 
or  have  been  confined  in  concentration 
camps  will  be  indemnified  from  funds  con¬ 
fiscated  from  enemy  nationals;  in  Cuba’-’ 
the  formation  of  a  Union  of  Property 
Owners  Damaged  by  Enemy  Action  was  au¬ 
thorized.  The  general  aim  of  administration 


of  enemy  property  in  nearly  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  definitely  Axis  influence  from  any  sub¬ 
stantial  influence  on  the  national  economy. 
Certain  assets  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
national  domain.  Divergent  interests  of  the 
different  countries,  however,  should  not  ex¬ 
clude  a  Western  Hemisphere  solution  for 
the  final  disposition  of  enemy-controlled 
property.’--  Moreover,  international  meas¬ 
ures  will  become  necessary  w-hen  creditors  of 
former  owners  of  ve.sted  or  liquidated  enemy 
property  try  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  the 
proceeds  in  whatever  country  the  assets  may 
be  located. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace  (Mexico  City)  of 
March  8,  19-15,’-"  provided  in  Resolution 
XIX  (Control  of  Enemy  Property)  for  ade¬ 
quate  measures  not  only  "to  uncover,  to 
disclose,  to  immobilize,  and  to  prevent  the 
concealment  or  transfer”””  of  Axis  property 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  also 
for  the  restitution  of  "property  unjustly 
taken  from  other  peoples,”  namely  "prop¬ 
erty  the  control  of  which  the  enemy  has 
obtained  by  dispossession,  looting,  violence, 
fraud,  intimidation  and  other  like  acts.”’"" 
Thus  the  program  of  the  Inter-American 
Technical  Economic  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  November  15, 
1945,  provides’""  for  "Consideration  of  the 
results  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Control 
and  current  objectives  with  respect  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  controls:  the  concealment 
of  enemy  assets  and  foreign  holdings,  the 
flight  of  enemy  capital,  and  restitution  of 
looted  property;  the  control  and  ultimate 
disposition  of  enemy  property  and  property 
rights  subjected  to  governmental  control 
during  the  war.”  The  disposition  of  enemy 
property  thus  becomes  subject  to  more  or 
less  uniform  solutions.  They  should  .soon 
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be  provided  for  in  the  common  economic 
interest  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


‘  Replaced  by  the  Revised  Regulations  Respecting 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943),  Order  in  Council 
of  November  13,  1943,  P.  C.  8526. 

’May  11,  1940,  Order  in  Council,  P.  C.  1936, 
2  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  85 
(1940). 

’Exec.  Order  No.  8389,  5  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  1400 
(1940).  For  amendments  and  further  regulations 
see  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  Documents  Pertaining  to 
Foreign  Funds  Control  (March  30,  1944). 

*  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.’s  Press  Release  No.  34, 
April  21,  1942,  Documents,  ante  footnote  3,  p. 
122. 

'  Pan  American  Union,  Congress  and  Con¬ 
ference  Series  No.  44  (1943),  p.  6. 

’Pan  American  Union.  Congress  and  Con¬ 
ference  Series  No.  40  (1942),  pp.  17,  22,  37, 
39,  45. 

’Exec.  Order  No.  8785,  6  Fed.  Reg.  2897 
(1941). 

’Exec.  Order  No.  8832,  6  Fed.  Reg.  8786 
(1941). 

’Orders  in  Council,  P.  C.  1561,  1562,  9590. 

See  post  footnotes  58-66. 

“See  the  tabulations  in  (1944)  10  Dept,  of 
State  Bull.,  pp.  373,  413,  and  (1945)  79  Bull. 
Pan  American  Union,  p.  406. 

”  (1942)  36  Amer.  J.  of  Int.  L.,  Supp.  p.  71. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

”  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p. 
137;  ef.  Manuel  C.  Gallagher,  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Con¬ 
trol  (1942),  76  Bull.  Pan  American  Union,  p. 
481;  Manuel  Fdix  Maurtua,  Consideraciones  al 
margen  de  la  Conferencia  de  Control  Economico 
(1942),  2  Revista  Peruana  de  Derecho  Inter- 
NACiONAL,  p.  432;  cf.  Comite  Consultativo  de 
Emergencia  para  la  Defensa  Politica  Segundo 
Informe  Anual  (Montevideo,  1944),  p.  146. 

”  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p. 
155. 

'*  Ibid.,  p.  159;  cf.  Chile:  Pres.  Decree  No.  345, 
May  31,  1944,  Diario  Ofiqal,  July  6,  1944; 
Argentina:  Pres.  Decree  of  March  31,  1945,  con¬ 
cerning  enemy  property. 

”  For  court  decisions,  see  Martin  Domke,  Trad¬ 
ing  With  the  Enemy  in  World  War  II  (New 
York,  1943),  p.  26. 

”  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.,  General  License  No.  42, 
as  amended,  7  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  1492  (1942). 

“See  Trefnicek  v.  Martin  (1939),  4  D.  L.  R. 
737. 

”  Brazil:  Decree-law  No.  4166,  March  11,  1942, 
Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p.  18. 

“Colombia:  Decree  No.  915,  April  9,  1942, 
Diario  Oficial,  April  17,  1942. 


“  Guatemala:  Decree  No.  2655,  December  23, 
1941,  as  amended,  Diario  DE  Centro  America, 
February  24,  1942. 

“Haiti:  Decree-law  No.  80,  December  18, 

1941,  Le  Moniteur,  December  18,  1941. 

“Mexico:  Decree,  June  13,  1942,  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p.  35. 

“  Peru:  Decree  No.  9586,  April  10,  1942,  El 
Peruano,  April  22,  1942. 

”  Alien  Enemies  and  Japanese-Americans:  A 
Problem  of  Wartime  Controls  (1942),  51  Yale 
L.  J.,  pp.  1318,  1337;  cf.  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  Annual  Report 
(Montevideo,  1943;  English  edition),  p.  49. 

”  See  Draeger  Shipping  Co.  v.  Crowley,  49  F. 
Supp.  215  and  55  F.  Supp.  906  (1943,  1944). 

”  Martin  Domke,  Compahias  Controladas  por 
el  Enemigo  (1943),  22  Revista  de  Derecho  In- 
TERNACIONAL,  p.  184. 

“Canada:  Revised  Regulations,  ante  footnote 
1,  sec.  8. 

“  Exec.  Order  No.  8389,  as  amended,  sec. 
5E(ii),  6  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  2897  (1941). 

“Brazil:  Resolutions  Nos.  64  and  65,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  May  10,  1943, 

Diario  Oficial,  May  12,  1943. 

“  Costa  Rica:  Decree  No.  52,  December  26, 
1941,  Gaceta  Oficial,  December  27,  1941. 

”  Nicaragua:  Presidential  Decree  No.  52,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1941,  La  Gaceta,  December  27,  1941. 

“  Uruguay:  Exec.  Order  No.  700-40,  September 
14,  1942,  Diario  Oficial,  September  19,  1942. 

”(1944)  11  Dept,  of  State  Bull.,  p.  383. 

”U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Conference  Series  55 
(1944),  p.  22;  see  post  footnotes  124-126. 

“  Ante  footnotes  3-6. 

”  See  Olson  and  Hickman,  Pan  American 
Economics  (New  York,  1943),  p.  320. 

”  See  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Foreign-Trade 
AND  Exchange  Controls  in  Germany  (Report 
No.  150,  Second  Scries,  1942),  p.  171. 

"  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  pp. 
21,  48. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

*^lbid.,  p.  15. 

“  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.  Gen.  Ruling  No.  6,  as 
amended  May  18,  1943,  8  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  6595 
(1943). 

“  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.  Gen.  Ruling  No.  17,  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1943,  8  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  14,341  (1943). 

“As  amended  December  16,  1943,  Diario 
Oficial,  December  24,  1943. 

“Guatemala:  Legislative  Decree  No.  2766, 
March  30,  1944,  Diario  de  Centro  America, 
May  2,  194-1. 

“  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.  Gen.  Ruling  No.  5,  as 
amended  September  3,  1943,  8  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  12,- 
286  (1943). 

“  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p. 
19. 
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"  Mexico:  Decree  of  December  11,  1944,  Diario 
Oficial,  December  20,  1944. 

“Uruguay:  Decree  of  June  18,  1942,  Diario 
Oficial,  September  11,  1942. 

"  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p. 
39. 

‘'Ibid.,  p.  41. 

“Chile:  September  1,  1942,  El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  September  2,  1942;  Costa  Rica:  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1942,  La  Gaceta,  September  17,  1942; 
Dominican  Republic:  Decree  No.  343,  Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  9,  1942;  Ecuador:  August 
12,  1942,  Reglstro  Oficial,  August  17,  1942;  El 
Salvador:  October  22,  1942,  Diario  Oficial,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1942. 

“  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.  Press  Release  No.  39, 
Documents,  ante  footnote  3,  p.  127.  C/.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Jan.  4,  1945,  p.  30,  col.  4. 

“Canada:  Revised  Regulations,  ante  foot¬ 
note  1,  sec.  1(d) viii. 

“Pres.  Proc.  No.  2497,  6  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  3555 
(1941). 

"  See  Proclaimed  List  is  Being  Reduced  to  a 
Marked  Degree  (1945),  79  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  No.  6,  p.  9. 

“Bolivia,  December  12,  1941,  Pan  American 
Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p.  15. 

“Costa  Rica,  October  10,  1941,  ibid.,  p.  24. 

"  Ecuador:  Presidential  Decree  No.  854,  June 
11,  1943,  Registro  Oficial,  June  23,  1943. 

“Guatemala:  Presidential  Decree  No.  3153, 
Oct.  6,  1944,  Diario  de  Centro  America,  Oct. 
7,  1944. 

“  Nicaragua:  Presidential  Decree  No.  70,  De¬ 
cember  16,  1941,  La  Gaceta,  December  18,  1941. 

“Mexico:  Lists  of  Firms  and  Persons  included 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Law  on  Enemy  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Business,  as  amended  February  24,  1944, 
Diario  Oficial,  March  29,  1944. 

"Cuba:  Resolution  No.  26,  August  18,  1942, 
Gaceta  Oficial,  August  21,  1942. 

“  Haiti,  on  December  29,  1941,  Pan  American 
Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p.  32A. 

“The  whole  correspondence  is  published  in  Le 
Moniteur  (1941),  pp.  521,  528,  534. 

"U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.  Gen.  License  No.  53  as 
amended  February  21,  1944,  9  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  2084 
(1944). 

“Martin  Domke,  Some  of  the  Legal  Questions 
Involved  in  Commercial  Blacklisting  (1943),  48 
Export  Trade  and  Shipper,  No.  12,  p.  30.  For 
a  Guatemalan  case,  see  Frances  Kellor,  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Commercial  Arbitration  (1944),  78  Bull. 
Pan  American  Union,  p.  218,  at  p.  222,  no.  5. 

“See  Paraguay:  Pres.  Decree  of  August  18, 
1944,  forbidding  official  institutions  to  acquire 
merchandise  of  any  kind  from  firms  on  the  Pro¬ 
claimed  List,  Industrial  y  Comerqal,  Asuncion, 
September  1944. 

’*  Percy  W.  Bidwell,  Our  Economic  Warfare 
(1942),  20  Foreign  Affair.s,  pp.  421,  427. 


”  Government  Custodianship  of  Coffee  Planta¬ 
tions  in  Guatemala  (1943),  77  Bull.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  p.  488. 

”  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p. 
32.  Guatemala  levies  an  extraordinary  war  tax  on 
exports  of  coffee,  seed,  and  wax  from  controlled 
plantations.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2764,  March 
30,  1944,  Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  2, 
1944. 

”As  to  the  sale  of  assets  of  Central  American 
Plantations  Corp.,  an  enterprise  controlled  by  U.  S. 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  to  the  Government  of 
Guatemala,  see  [First]  Annual  Report,  Office 
of  Alien  Property  Custodian  (1944),  p.  67,  and 
[Second]  Annual  Report  (1945),  p.  151. 

”  (1944)  11  Dept,  of  State  Bull.,  p.  340. 

”  Published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
authority  of  Sec.  2  (2)  of  the  British  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  1939,  2  and  3  Geo.  VI,  Ch. 
89,  (1942)  36  Amer.  J.  of  Int.  L.,  Supp.,  p.  3. 

“  Public  Circulars  Nos.  4  and  5,  6  Fed.  Reg., 
pp.  4196,  4587  (1941). 

”  Canada:  Revised  Regulations,  ante  footnote 
1,  sec.  28. 

“Brazil:  Resolution  No.  50 — 1943,  Economic 
Defense  Commission,  April  12,  1943,  Diario 
Oeicial,  April  13,  1943. 

™  Chile:  Presidential  Decree  No.  422,  January 
20,  1944,  Diario  Oficial,  January  22,  1944. 

“Cuba:  Presidential  Decree  No.  588,  Feb¬ 

ruary  29,  1944,  Gaceta  Oficial,  March  15,  1944, 
p.  4163. 

"  Ecuador:  Decree  No.  171,  February  9,  1942, 
Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p.  29. 

“  Mexico:  Decree  of  April  25,  1944,  Diario 
Oficial,  July  13,  1944. 

“Brazil:  Decree-law  No.  5576,  June  14,  1943, 
Diario  Oficial,  June  15,  1943. 

"Cuba:  Order  No.  3,  Office  of  the  Interventor 
for  the  Property  of  Enemy  Aliens,  March  19,  1943, 
Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1943,  p.  4654. 

*  Alien  Property  Custodian,  [Second]  Annual 
Report  (1945),  p.  10. 

“  Brazil:  Decree-law  No.  6393,  Boletim  Aereo 
No.  292,  Seegao  de  Informagoes,  Ministerio  das 
Relacoes  Exteriores,  April  6,  1944. 

"  The  National  Bank  was  appointed  as  Seques¬ 
trator-Liquidator  General  of  Enemy  Properties; 
see  Annual  Report  of  the  Fiscal  Department,  Ban- 
que  Nationale  de  la  Republique  d’Halti  (1942), 
p.  36. 

“  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit.  footnote  6,  p. 
26. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

“Guatemala:  Presidential  Decree  No.  2841, 
July  17,  1942,  Diario  de  Centro  America,  July 
24,  1942. 

“  Costa  Rica:  Legislative  Decree  No.  49,  July 
22,  1943,  La  Gaceta,  July  23,  1943. 

“See  Second  Annual  Report,  ante  footnote 
85,  p.  49. 
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“  Argentina:  Presidential  Decree  No.  7032  ot 
March  31,  1943,  art.  7,  Boletin  Oficial,  April 
17,  1945. 

’*  Brazil:  Resolution  No.  82,  Economic  Defense 
Commission,  June  28,  1943,  Diario  Oficial,  June 
30,  1943. 

“  Colombia:  Pre-sidential  Decree  No.  2605,  De¬ 
cember  24,  1943,  Diario  Oficial,  January  5, 
1944. 

““Costa  Rica:  Presidential  Decree  No.  21, 
April  16,  1943,  La  Gaceta,  April  20,  1943. 

“'Haiti:  Decree  of  February  11,  1943,  H.sTti- 
JOURNAL,  February  12,  1943. 

““Honduras:  Legislative  Decree  No.  12,  De¬ 

cember  21,  1944,  La  Gaceta,  January  2,  1945. 

““Peru:  Supreme  Decree  of  March  20,  1943, 
El  Comercio,  March  22,  1943. 

""  Paraguay:  Presidential  Decree  of  September 
27,  1943,  El  Pai's,  Asuncion.  October  1,  1943. 

Colombia:  Presidential  Decree  No.  2622,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1943,  Diario  Oficial,  December  30, 
1943. 

“'Brazil:  Resolution  No.  78,  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Commission,  June  16,  1943,  Diario  Oficial, 
June  21,  1943.  Chile:  Presidential  Deertx-  No. 
402,  January  19,  1944,  Diario  Oficial,  January 
22,  1944. 

Bolivia:  Decree  of  February  9,  1944.  El 
Diario,  February  12,  1944;  Guatemala:  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  3115.  June  22,  1944,  Diario  df. 
Centro  America,  June  23,  1944;  Nicaragua: 
Law  of  August  6,  1943,  N.  Y.  Times,  August  7, 

1943,  p.  4,  col.  6;  Peru:  Law  No.  9958  of  July 
1,  1944,  El  Peruano,  July  17,  1944;  Venezuela: 
Resolution  No.  6,  Gaceta  Oficial,  April  24, 

1944. 

Costa  Rica:  Legislative  Decree  No.  49,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1943,  La  Gaceta,  January  4,  1944. 

““  Haiti :  Executive  Decree  No.  365,  March  28. 
1944,  Le  Moniteur,  March  30,  1944. 

The  Canadian  Revised  Regulations,  ante  foot¬ 
note  1,  contain  no  provision  similar  to  Sec.  7(1) 
of  the  British  Act,  ante  footnote  84.  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  appointment  of  custodians  with  a 
view  to  "preserving  enemy  property  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  arrangements  to  be  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace.” 

Sec  Hearing  before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R.  4840, 
78th  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Serial  No.  18  (Adminis¬ 
tration  OF  Alien  Property,  1944). 


Mexico,  Diario  Oficial,  February  10,  1944. 

“*  Costa  Rica:  Presidential  Decree  No.  32,  May 
7,  1943,  La  Gaceta,  May  9,  1943. 

Venezuela:  Presidential  Decree  No.  246,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1943,  Gaceta  Oficial,  November  13, 

1943. 

*'*  Argentina:  Presidential  Decree  No.  7032  of 
March  31,  1945,  art.  7,  Boletin  Oficial,  April 
17,  1945. 

"'Chile:  Presidential  Decree  No.  427,  January 
20,  1944,  Diario  Oficial,  January  22,  1944. 

Ecuador:  Resolution  No.  34,  September  4, 

1944,  Registro  Oficial,  September  29,  1944. 

"*  Haiti:  Executive  Decree  No.  365,  March  28, 
1944,  Le  Moniteur,  March  30,  1944. 

Mexico:  Law  on  Enemy  Property  and  Busi- 
ne-ss,  as  amended  February  24.  1944,  Diario 
Oficial,  March  29,  1944. 

Nicaragua:  Law  of  August  6,  1943,  N.  Y. 
Times,  August  7,  1943,  p.  4,  col.  6. 

Peru:  N.  Y.  Times,  January  24,  1944,  p.  3, 
col.  7. 

"'Colombia:  Presidential  Decree  No.  2622,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1943,  Diario  Oficial,  December  30, 
1943. 

"*  Argentina:  Presidential  Decree  No.  7032  of 
March  31,  1945,  art.  8,  Boletin  Oficial,  April 
17,  1945. 

’“Costa  Rica:  Legislative  Decree  No.  43,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1945,  La  Gaceta,  January  31,  1945. 

Cuba:  Presidential  Decree  No.  587,  Feb¬ 

ruary  29,  1944,  Gaceta  Oficial,  March  15,  1944; 
cf.  Pitman  B.  Potter,  Cuban  Action  for  Protection 
of  Nationals  Injured  in  Axis  States  (1945),  39 
Am.  J.  Int.  L.,  p.  108. 

As  to  the  Replacement  Program,  see  [Sec¬ 
ond]  Annual  Report,  ante  footnote  85,  p.  149, 
and  Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton: 
Security  Against  Renewed  German  Aggression 
(  1945),  13  Dept,  op  State  Bull.,  p.  21. 

'“Se-e  L.  S.  Rowe,  The  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  ( 1945), 
79  Bull.  Pan  American  Union,  p.  249. 

Pan  American  Union,  CoNGRE.ss  and  Coneer- 
ENCE  Series  No.  47,  p.  47. 

See  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Elimination  of  Axis 
Influence  in  This  Hemisphere  (1945),  12  Dept. 
OF  State  Bull.,  p.  924,  and  Clayton,  ante  foot¬ 
note  122,  p.  27. 

Program,  Se-ction  I  (Adjustments  from  War 
to  Peace),  Sec  4. 
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Notes  on 

Music  in  the  Americas 

CHARLES  SEEGER 

Chief,  Music  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Music  study  hi  the  United  States  by 
citizens  of  the  other  American 
Republics 

For  purposes  of  these  Notes,  music  study  in 
the  United  States  by  citizens  of  the  other 
American  republics  may  be  classified  as  ( 1 ) 
formative,  amateur  or  pre-professional,  by 
minors,  (2)  professional,  by  young  musi¬ 
cians  (for  instance,  graduates  of  conserva¬ 
tories),  and  (3)  observation,  by  mature 
persons  well-established  in  professional  life. 

Formative  study  by  persons  less  than  18 
or  20  years  of  age  can  be  pursued  in  most 
of  the  Latin  American  republics,  or,  at  least, 
in  a  neighboring  one.  Experience  has  shown 
that  travel  to  a  distant  music  center  by  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  express  purpose  of  music  study 
is  rarely  justifiable.  Of  course,  if  a  child 
has  to  travel  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States,  suitable  instruction  can  be  found  in 
all  large  and  most  small  cities.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that 
these  parents  should  make  every  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  only  the  best  and  most  disinterested 
advice  in  the  choice  of  masters  or  schools 
and  should  not  merely  accept  the  services 
most  readily  at  hand.  For  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  most  modern  countries,  the  bad 
may  exist  undisturbed  alongside  of  the 
good.  And  the  bad  can  be  very  bad. 

Professional  study  is  not  always  easy  to 
define.  Generally  speaking,  when  a  young 
artist  has  already  appeared  in  public,  when 
a  young  composer  has  had  some  works  per¬ 
formed  by  professional  musicians,  or  when 
a  young  teacher  has  demonstrated  that  he 


can  hold  a  class  or  advance  a  pupil,  he  is 
ready  for  the  broadening  experience  of  for¬ 
eign  travel  and  study.  This  is  not,  neces¬ 
sarily,  to  say  that  he  could  not  pursue  his 
studies  and  ripen  into  a  mature  artist  by 
remaining  in  his  native  country.  It  is  to 
say  that  there  is  a  choice  here — on  the  one 
hand,  to  limit  the  already  existing  cosmo¬ 
politan  influence  in  his  life  by  remaining  at 
home,  or,  on  the  other,  to  extend  and 
deepen  this  influence  by  actual  visits  to  great 
cosmopolitan  centers.  Either  choice  may 
strengthen  narrow  nationalistic  or  chauvinis¬ 
tic  tendencies.  But  either  may,  similarly, 
strengthen  an  international  viewpoint  and 
tendencies  toward  cultural  cooperation.  Ma¬ 
jority  opinion  seems  at  present  to  favor  the 
latter  possibility.  However,  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  musical  handling  of  each 
particular  case,  though  even  more,  perhaps, 
depends  upon  general  or  extra-musical  fac¬ 
tors  and,  of  course,  upon  the  factor  of  per¬ 
sonality. 

Observation  study  of  music  activity  in  the 
United  States  by  professional  musicians  w'ho 
are  di.stinguished  leaders  in  their  native 
lands  is  of  two  main  types.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  may  exist  a  genuine  desire  to 
discover  and  critically  to  evaluate  what  is 
seen  and  heard.  On  the  other,  the  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  not  of  what  exists  in  the  way 
of  North  American  production  but  rather 
of  what  receptivity  there  is  to  the  publiciz¬ 
ing  of  the  music  of  the  visitor’s  country  or 
to  the  exploiting  of  his  personal  abilities  or 
productions.  The  music  activity  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  both  types  of  ob- 
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servation.  Needless  to  say,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  United  States  as  else¬ 
where  lest  the  second  type  appear  to  surest 
exploitation  in  a  crude  form. 

In  respect  to  fields  of  study  for  profes¬ 
sional  students,  fairly  accurate  information 
may  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Advanced  Study  of  Music  in  the 
United  States.^  This  is  a  list  of  advanced 
courses  offered  during  the  year  1941-42  by 
72  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  con¬ 
servatories.  Many  of  the  courses  have  been 
discontinued  during  the  war  emergency. 
Comparatively  few  additions  have  been 
made.  A  number  of  changes  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  variety  of  subjects  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  after  the  war  with  Japan  is  concluded. 
The  survey  gives,  nevertheless,  a  rough  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  present  situation.  By  and 
large,  the  quantity  of  courses  found  under 
any  one  heading  in  the  list  indicates  the 
relative  emphasis  given  to  the  subject  among 
educators.  Qualitatively,  the  courses  vary 
enormously.  Visitors  should  make  their  se¬ 
lection  with  extreme  care — not  too  hastily, 
but  well  in  advance,  and  only  under  the 
best  and  most  disinterested  guidance. 

Somewhat  the  same  emphasis  and  surely 
the  same  variation  in  quality  is  found  in 
private  instruction  available  throughout  the 
country. 

The  mature  professional  observer  will 
have  either  a  special  field  or  group  of  fields 
in  which  he  is  interested,  or  he  will  want  to 
see  the  music  activity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  how  it  is  integrated  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  at  large.  In  the  first  case,  he  should, 
as  should  the  young  professional  student, 
be  under  the  best  possible  guidance  before 
leaving  his  own  country.  His  tour  should 
be  carefully  planned  and  executed  without 
haste,  as  are  those  of  the  distinguished  lead- 

‘  Brooks,  Catherine.  "Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vanced  Study  of  Music  in  the  United  States,”  Pan 
American  Union,  Music  Series  No.  8,  Washington, 
1943. 


ers  invited  by  the  Department  of  State.  In 
the  second  case,  the  visiting  observer  is  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  most  people  even  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  music  activity  of  the 
country  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  highly  organ¬ 
ized,  it  is  organized  in  compartments  most 
of  which  know  little  or  nothing  of  their 
companion  compartments.  The  attempt  to 
see  the  entire  extensive  and  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  picture  as  a  whole  has  only  recently 
been  made,  and  chiefly,  it  w'ould  appear, 
under  leadership  in  Washington — for  the 
United  States  a  new  and  precedent-destroy¬ 
ing  phenomenon.  By  reporting  what  he 
sees  and  possibly  by  devising  new  tech¬ 
niques  of  survey,  the  visitor  may  contribute 
not  only  to  his  own  store  of  knowledge  but 
to  that  of  the  land  he  is  visiting  as  well. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  North  Americans  like  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  especially 
when  the  foreign  critic  is  courteous  and 
constructive  in  his  judgments.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  like  criticism  when  it  is  brusque 
or  even  ill-natured,  if,  still,  it  is  true. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  should  be  said  here 
about  the  music  "season”  in  the  eastern 
cities.  Ordinarily,  this  begins  in  October 
and  tapers  off  in  April.  With  the  increase 
of  out-of-doors  concerts  and  the  greater 
elaboration  of  summer  schools,  art  colonies, 
etc.,  the  summer  is  less  of  a  wasteland  for 
visiting  musicians  than  in  former  times. 
Many  visitors  from  the  south,  however,  find 
the  summer  climate  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country  unpleasantly  hot  and  humid. 
Arrival  there  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the 
summer  is  to  be  recommended,  unless  some 
intensive  coaching  in  the  English  language 
is  desired  before  the  visitor  makes  formal 
entrance  into  music  life.  Summer  institutes 
of  intensive  coaching  are  given  in  a  number 
of  places,  as  for  instance,  Bucknell  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
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University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  matter  of  costs 
of  living.  The  most  reasonable  rates  can  be 
had  at  institutions  outside  of,  or  at  least  in 
the  suburbs  of,  the  large  cities.  Prices  for 
board  and  lodging  range  from  $20-$25  per 
week.  International  Houses,  YMCA  and 
YWCA  dormitories,  etc.,  when  room  is 
available,  have  been  found  satisfactory  and 
about  as  inexpensive  as  college  dormitories. 
We  have  heard  of  students  getting  along  on 
$100  a  month.  But  this  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  since  there  is  too  little  left,  after 
board  and  lodging  are  paid,  to  cover  clothes, 
laundry,  medical  fees,  concert  tickets,  tui¬ 
tion,  books,  music,  etc.  Minimum  decent 
living  income  (exclusive  of  travel)  would 
seem  to  run  about  as  follows:  single  person, 
$200  per  month;  man  and  wife,  $300;  man, 
wife  and  one  child,  $350;  man,  wife  and 
two  children,  $400.  These  estimates  en¬ 
sure  mode.st  but  comfortable  living  and  pre¬ 
sume  good  health. 

Travel  is  another  matter.  The  cheapest 
railroad  travel  is  two  to  three  cents  a  mile. 
Hotel  rooms  average  $4  a  day,  meals  $3. 
Taxi  fares,  telephone  calls  and  telegrams, 
and  the  host  of  unavoidable  small  expenses 
increase  with  travel,  especially  for  foreign¬ 
ers  w'ho  do  not  know  all  the  small  ways  in 
which  natives  may  economize. 

It  is  by  all  means  desirable  that  visitors 
possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  before 
arriving  in  the  United  States.  They  should 
have  thorough  health  examinations  before 
they  leave  their  own  country.  No  special 
inoculations  are  necessary.  But  it  is  always 
advisable  to  carry  accident  insurance  with 
hospitalization. 

The  problem  of  financial  assistance  from 
United  States  sources  is  one  that  should  be 
discussed  here  because  there  is  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  conditions 


have  changed  radically  during  the  war.  In 
1941-42  there  was  more  money  available 
than  worthy  projects  to  spend  it  on.  Now, 
there  is  a  glut  of  worthy  projects — projects, 
indeed,  far  more  worthy  than  most  of  those 
thought  out  in  earlier  times — but  not  one- 
tenth  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  This  de¬ 
crease  is  partly  due  to  the  assertion  of  a 
traditional  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  toward  subsidization 
of  the  arts.  But  it  is  due  also  to  increase 
in  the  number  of  projects  in  the  fields  of 
sanitation,  food,  housing,  economic  and 
social  development,  etc.  Furthermore,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  role  of  music  in  culture 
and  cultural  cooperation  is  not  understood. 
Some  broad  generalities  are  widely  accepted. 
But  there  always  comes  a  time  in  the  dis¬ 
pensing  of  funds  when  something  more  than 
generalities  is  asked  for.  This,  the  friends 
of  music  have  never  been  able  to  give. 
Studies  are  on  foot  which  may  answer  more 
specifically  some  of  the  questions  asked. 
There  is  hope  that  besides  being  recognized 
generally  as  a  social  good  in  itself,  music 
may  eventually  be  proven  to  be  "good  for” 
other  things. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  aid  for  study  in  the  United 
States  from  sources  within  that  country 
which  are  available  to  foreign  students  have 
been:  (1)  tuition  scholarships;  (2)  mainte¬ 
nance  scholarships;  (3)  travel  grants  (for 
special  travel  within  the  country);  (4)  over¬ 
all  fellowships  to  advanced  students;  and 
(5)  grants  to  distinguished  leaders. 

Tuition  scholarships  for  music  students 
are  generously  granted  by  the  smaller 
schools,  colleges,  and  conservatories  and  by 
those  located  at  some  distance  from  large 
music  centers.  Some  of  these  may  include 
or  be  combined  with  maintenance  scholar¬ 
ships  (board  and  lodging) .  The  larger  and 
better-known  institutions  do  not  as  a  rule 
grant  even  tuition  scholarships  except  upon 
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personal  application.  Furthermore,  this 
must  take  place  at  least  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance;  say,  in  April  for  the  academic  year 
be^innin^  in  September  or  October.  Regu¬ 
lar  charges  for  tuition  may  vary  from  SI 50 
to  S500  a  year.  Charges  for  summer  schools 
and  music  camps  (usually  lasting  six  to 
eight  weeks)  may  come  to  about  the  same- 
amount  but  include  board  and  lodging. 

Special  travel  grants  have  been,  upon  rare 
occasions,  available.  Their  issuance  at  the 
present  time  would,  however,  be  most  un¬ 
usual. 

Over-all  fellowships  and  grants  to  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  country  have  been  available  from  two 
main  sources:  (1)  foundations,  (2)  govern¬ 
ment.  Among  the  former,  the  Guggenheim 
Foundation  makes  its  awards  upon  personal 
application,  usually  for  creative  work  in  an 
art  or  a  science  by  comparatively  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  already  demonstrated  unusual 
capacity.  The  rare  grants  made  by  other 
foundations  to  foreign  students  are  usually 
a  result  of  individual  arrangement.  Grants 
by  foundations  to  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  field  of  music  have  been  rare.  Francisco 
Curt  Lange  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  so 
honored  during  the  present  period.  In 
1942,  the  Pan  American  Union  received  a 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
through  which  it  was  possible  to  invite  five 
outstanding  music  educators  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  a  biennial  convention  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
These  were:  Jose  Castaneda,  Juan  Bautista 
Plaza,  Antonio  Sa  Pereira,  Luis  Sandi,  and 
Domingo  Santa  Cruz.  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  have  been  allocated  both  to 
advanced  students  (mostly  in  the  field  of 
music  education)  and  to  distinguished  lead¬ 
ers.  For  the  former,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  special  Selection  Committees  in 
the  American  Embassies  in  the  various  capi¬ 
tals.  Among  the  distinguished  leaders  who 


have  accepted  invitations  from  the  United 
States  Government  are:  Luiz  Heitor  Correa 
de  Azevedo,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  Francisco 
and  Liddy  Mignone,  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  ; 
Ruben  Carambula,  Jose  Siqueira,  Carlos 
Chavez,  and  Camargo  Guarnieri.  Fernando  i 
Ortiz,  Enrique  de  Marchena,  Carlos  Ray-  1 
gada  and  Narciso  Garay  visited  the  country 
under  auspices  other  than  those  of  music, 
as  did  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas  for  his  second 
trip.  Vicente  T.  Mendoza  and  Luis  Sandi 
have  lectured  in  American  universities. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  those  of  us 
who  have  planned,  watched,  and  cooperated 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  these  visits  that  the 
basic  grants  to  visitors  are  never  sufficient 
for  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  time  and 
effort  expended.  In  many — perhaps  most 
— cases,  the  visitors  have  brought  with  them 
additional  funds  of  their  own,  which  have 
been  spent  at  a  rate  alarming  to  them.  The 
apparent  inadequacy  of  some  grants  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  those  holding  them.  It 
.seems  to  be  due  to  a  survival  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  notion  that  students  are  morally  bound 
to  live  on  bread  and  water  and  can  do  so.  | 
Evidently,  it  is  assumed  by  some  donors  that 
an  allowance  is  more  a  contribution  towards 
a  desired  end  rather  than  a  full  budget  for 
the  achieving  of  that  end.  It  would  be  well 
were  this  point  more  generally  compre¬ 
hended  by  recipients  of  grants.  In  terms  of 
their  own  currencies,  even  modest  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  United  States  seem  adequate. 
But  differentials  in  cost  of  living  are  decep¬ 
tive  until  actually  met.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  world  of  profe,ssional  music.  It 
is  a  very  prosperous  world.  The  visitor  has 
not  only  his  own  amour  propre  to  consider  j 
but  also  the  honor  of  his  country,  of  w'hich,  [ 
inevitably,  he  is  a  representative.  Whether  h 
or  not  he  is  an  official  guest,  he  perforce 
embodies  a  semblance  of  one,  and  this  ac¬ 
centuates  the  fact  that  he  does  not  want  to 
appear  as  a  poor  relation  or  a  petitioner. 
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And  the  United  States  musicians  who  think 
about  the  matter  do  not  want  him  to  either. 
It  would  be  wise  therefore  to  have  it  clearly 
stated  in  all  but  the  most  sumptuous  grants 
that  the  sum  allowed  is  only  a  basic  mini¬ 


mum,  and  that  the  recipient  should,  for 
best  results  to  himself  and  for  good  feeling 
all  around,  bring  with  him  up  to  50  per 
cent  additional  funds  for  the  imponderables 
of  the  venture. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Chilean  Consumers'  League 

As  a  result  of  the  Congress  of  Women,  at¬ 
tended  by  503  delegates,  which  was  held  at 
Santiago  last  October,  it  was  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Federation  of  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Among  the  duties  of  this  Federation 
are  to  stimulate  activities  of  member  groups 
and  to  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  with  which  women’s 
rights  are  inextricably  bound  up. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Federation 
was  to  organize  a  forum  on  votes  for  women 
in  the  University  of  Chile.  A  number  of 
members  of  Congress  attended  and  promised 
to  support  the  suffrage  movement. 

One  group  of  women  has  organized  a 
Consumers’  League.  It  plans  to  teach  the 
public,  especially  housewives,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  ways  of  purchasing  food.  It  has 
also  taken  up  the  question  of  revising  the 
courses  in  domestic  science  so  that  they  will 
conform  more  closely  with  the  money  that 
people  in  general  have  to  spend  and  with  the 
food  products  that  are  available.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  also  being  instructed  concerning  its 
rights  in  relation  to  purchases  of  food  and 
other  necessities. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Consumers’ 
Le.igue  w'orking  on  these  projects  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Senora  Clara  Williams  de  lunge. 


of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Srta.  Graciela  Mandujano,  Chief  of 
Health  Education  of  the  Inter-American  Co¬ 
operative  Health  Program,  and  Srta.  Digna 
Munoz,  a  labor  inspector.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Senora  de  lunge  was  in  this  country 
last  year  as  an  intern  of  the  Women’s  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Women’s  rights  in  Peru 

The  Peruvian  delegate  on  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women,  Senora  Aurora 
Caceres,  addressed  a  cablegram  to  Dr.  Jose 
Luis  Bustamanate  y  Rivero,  requesting  that 
on  becoming  President  of  Peru  he  grant  to 
women  the  right  of  unrestricted  citizenship, 
so  that  they  may  vote  and  hold  office. 

Dr.  Susana  Solano,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Eugenics  Congresses,  was  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  a  petition  addressed  to  Dr. 
Bustamanate  y  Rivero.  Requesting  him  to 
include  in  his  platform  the  grant  of  politi¬ 
cal  rights  to  women,  the  petition  asked  that 
on  his  induction  into  office  he  should: 

Put  in  practice  the  right  of  municipal  suffrage. 

Take  steps  to  give  five  seats  to  women  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Grant  active  citizenship  and  limited  suffrage. 

Advocate  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Increase  social  security  for  women  in  the  young 
and  old  age  groups. 
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Give  women  access  to  high  posts  in  the  judi¬ 
ciary. 

Permit  them  to  hold  executive  positions  in  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education  and  in  Maternal 
and  Child  Welfare. 

Prohibit  brothels  and  licensed  prostitution. 

Grant  the  return  to  the  country'  of  exiled 
Peruvians. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  more  than 
eighty  women  in  various  activities:  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  dentists,  aviators,  writers, 
newspaper  women,  artists,  pharmacists, 
chemists,  teachers,  social  workers,  nurses, 
shopkeepers,  secretaries,  university  women, 
office  workers,  college  graduates,  seam¬ 
stresses,  and  other  workers. 

One  of  the  w'omen’s  organizations  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  secure  the  vote  is  La  Liga 
Femenina  Pro  Cultura. 

Colombian  Women’s  Union 

On  May  4,  1945,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Union  Femenina  de  Colombia  elected 
the  following  officers:  president,  Srta.  Rosa 
Maria  Moreno  Aguilera;  vice-president, 
Srta.  llda  Alicia  Carriazo;  auditor.  Doctor 


Rosita  Rojas  Castro;  secretary-general,  Srta. 
America  Martinez  Sanders;  and  treasurer, 
Srta.  Ines  Paez  C.  Besides  the  officers  there 
are  seven  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  seven  alternates. 

Women’s  activities  in  Argentina 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity 
among  some  groups  of  Argentine  women, 
especially  since  the  appearance  on  May  30 
of  the  Statute  of  Political  Parties  which  de¬ 
nies  women  the  right  to  vote.  In  Cordoba 
there  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
in  favor  of  women’s  suffrage.  Other  meet¬ 
ings  in  San  Juan,  Buenos  Aires,  General 
Uriburu,  Bahia  Bianca,  and  Tres  Arroyos 
discussed  various  problems  pertaining  to 
women’s  rights,  including  the  right  to  work 
and  to  engage  in  any  liberal  profession. 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  suffrage  were 
other  points  in  the  program  at  Rosario.  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  women  in  political  life  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  entail  a  better  preparation.  In 
Parana  the  Asociacion  Femenina  de  Accion 
Rural  proposed  to  take  steps  to  form  closer 
ties  between  country  and  city  women. 
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To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 


The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  XLII 


ARGENTINA 

19/i.  June  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
122,712,  authorizing  the  Income  Tax  Office  to  ap¬ 
point  comptrollers  in  firms  belonging  to  foreigners 
of  belligerent  non-American  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  banks  and  insurance  companies  which 
will  be  controlled  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  Insurance  Control  Office,  respectively ; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Boletin 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos 
Aires,  December  1944.) 

130<r.  June  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15,385,  creating  "security  zones”  throughout  the 
country,  to  include  a  strip  along  all  land  and  sea 
boundaries  and  a  belt  of  land  around  any  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  interior  considered  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  country;  providing  that  in 


these  zones,  the  Executive  Power  may  expropriate 
any  property  it  deems  necessary,  and  control  the 
granting  of  concessions  for  development  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  and  in  some  cases  property  trans¬ 
fers;  declaring  that  property  in  the  security  zones 
should  belong  only  to  native  Argentines;  and 
making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  April  25,  1945.) 

Vl6a.  September  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  983, 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  amending 
Presidential  Decree  No.  19,059  of  July  20,  1944 
(see  Argentina  143,  Bulletin,  February  and  May 
1945)  to  allow  the  use  of  molasses  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  specified  products  besides  alco¬ 
hol.  (Mentioned  in  Boletin  Oficial,  April  19, 
1945.) 

191^.  November  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina. 
Bolivia. . . 
Brazil . . . . 

Chile . 


Colombia. . 
Costa  Rica. 

Cuba . 

Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador . . . . 
El  Salvador. 
Guatemala. 

Haiti . 

Honduras . . 

Mexico. . . . 


Nicaragua. . . 

Panama . 

Paraguay .... 

Peru . 

United  States. 
Uruguay. ... 
Venezuela. . . 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


*  1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 


1-29-42 


12-11-41 


1-28-4 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Japan 


1-26=44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 


1-29-42 


12-8-41 


1-28-42 

1-24=42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Bulaaria 

Hunga^ 

Rumania 


2-4-44 


(’) 

5-18- 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 
(“) 


>  Vichy 
France 


Declarations  of  War  or 
*.  “State  of  Belligerency 


Germany 
and  Italy 


2-4-44 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 


-10-42 

1-13-42 


1-26-43 
(“) 
5-12-43 
11-26-42 


G-3-27-45 

•4-7-43 

8-22-42 

'G-2-12-45 
G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 

12-11-41 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13^1 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7-45 
'G-2-11-45 
12-11-41 
2-22-45 
' 2-14-45 


Japan 


3-27-45 
•  4---43 
6-6-45 
'  2-12-45 
”4-5-45 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 


*  12-7-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 

5-22-42 


12-8-41 
"  12-7-41 
2-7-45 
» 2-11-45 
12-8-41 
2-22-45 
' 2-14-45 


’Bulgaria 

'Rumania 

•Hungary 


Signature 
ol  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  hy  the 
United  Na- 
tiona 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5-42 


•4-7-43 

2-6-43 

2-14-45 

1- 17-44 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2-14-45 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


•  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Governmrat 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  (Nett'  York  Times,  May  16,  June  },  August  19,  1944.) 

•  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  ^ptember  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  29,  1944.) 

'  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

•  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
{The  Department  of  State  Bullettn,  January  21,  1945.) 

'  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  15,  1945,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-beiligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

®  The  decree  of  April  7,  1945,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1945,  and  on  December  4,  1945,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1945  ) 

’  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1945.) 

•  State  of  belligerency. 

•  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroaaive  to  December  7,  1941. 

t®  Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bullettn, 
November  20,  1945.) 

tt  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

’*  "State  of  effective  belligerency." 

’'The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 

’•  Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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No.  30,026,  fixing  new  maximum  prices  for  lime 
throughout  the  country,  to  be  in  force  for  six 
montlis.  {Boletin  de  la  Secretarta  de  Industria  y 
Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  November  1944.) 

191f.  November  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,027,  fixing  new  maximum  sales  prices  for 
lime  bricks  in  the  Federal  Capital  and  suburbs 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  (Boletin  de  la  Secre- 
taria  de  Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  No¬ 
vember  1944.) 

\9\d.  November  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,028,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  six  months 
for  sand  discharged  at  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Olivos,  and  San  Fernando,  and  making  other  per¬ 
tinent  provisions.  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  November 
1944.) 

191c.  November  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,056,  authorizing  the  Department  of  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
radio  receiving  sets  provided  they  are  not  equipped 
with  tubes,  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  November  1944.) 

192.  (Correction)  November  7,  1944.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  30,301,  making  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  responsible  for 
the  supervisory  functions  over  firms  belonging  to 
foreigners  of  belligerent  non-American  countries 
set  forth  in  Decree  No.  122,712  of  June  15,  1942 
(see  19/i  above).  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  November 
1944.) 

193(>.  November  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,375,  authorizing  the  Argentine  Red  Cross 
to  export  up  to  100  tons  of  first-class  granulated 
sugar  for  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  ports  and  coun¬ 
tries  which  it  will  specify,  authorization  effective 
until  July  31,  1945.  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  December 
1944.) 

200a.  November  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  32,537,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  linseed 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  mineral  fuel  oil,  for 
w'hich  linseed  oil  is  a  substitute.  (Boletin  de  la 
Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires, 
January  1945.) 

202a.  December  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  33,213,  declaring  officially  completed  the  work 
of  the  Cement  Industry  Study  Commission  created 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  6,826  of  August  26, 


1943  (see  Argentina  88,  Bulletin,  February 
1944).  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y 
Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

202b.  December  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  33,666,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks,  pro¬ 
duction,  importation,  purchases,  sales,  cost  and 
sales  prices,  and  specifications  of  all  thermal, 
electric,  or  hydraulic  machines,  of  more  than  49 
metric  horsepower,  in  whatever  condition,  with 
the  exception  of  locomotives  belonging  to  public 
services,  machines  now  being  used  in  boats,  and 
motor  vehicles,  such  as  cars,  trucks,  and  trac¬ 
tors;  restricting  the  transfer  of  such  machines;  and 
making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Boletin  de 
la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos 
Aires,  January  1945.) 

202c.  December  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  33,682,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  cross 
ties  to  prior  permit.  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  January 

1945.) 

20jia.  December  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  34,023,  providing  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Penal  Code  military  secrets  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  facts,  information,  or  anything  concerning 
installations  connected  with  the  defense  of  the 
country,  revelation  of  which  may  endanger  na¬ 
tional  security;  and  listing  specific  kinds  of  mili¬ 
tary  secrets.  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  19,  1945.) 

203^.  December  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  34,315,  applying  to  a  specified  firm  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  122,712  of 
June  15,  1942  and  30,301  of  November  7,  1944 
(see  19/1  and  192  above),  and  providing  that  a 
delegate  of  the  Executive  Power  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  coadministrator  of  the  company  in  question. 
(Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

203c.  December  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  34,662,  amplifying  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,470  of  September  15,  1943  (see  Argentina  92^>2, 
Bulletin,  May  1944)  regarding  automobile  and 
truck  rationing,  to  make  certain  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  the  exit  from  the  country  of  automobiles 
belonging  to  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
(Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

20'id.  December  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  34,935,  authorizing  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  to  permit  exportation  of  up 
to  20,000  tons  of  potatoes.  (Boletin  de  la  Secre- 
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Ijria  de  Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires, 
January  1945.) 

204x  January  4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  2,  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Treasury,  providing  that  the  foreign 
credit  based  on  the  exportation  of  wolfram  during 
the  present  year  be  given  a  preferential  rate  of 
exchange.  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria 
y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

204^1.  January  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

67,  putting  a  specified  firm  under  government 
supervision  as  provided  in  Presidential  Decrees 
Nos.  122,712  of  June  15,  1942  and  30,301  of 
November  7,  1944  (see  19/i  and  192  above). 
( Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

204c.  January  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

68,  putting  a  specified  firm  under  government 
supervision  as  provided  in  Presidential  Decrees 
Nos.  122,712  of  June  15,  1942  and  .30,301  of 
November  7,  1944  (see  19/i  and  192  above). 
(Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

20Ad.  January  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

69,  putting  a  spc-cified  firm  under  government 
supervision  as  provided  in  Presidential  Decrees 
Nos.  122,712  of  June  15,  1942  and  30,301  of 
November  7,  1944  (see  19/i  and  192  above). 
(Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

2011?.  January  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  976,  putting  a  specified  firm  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  as  provided  in  Presidential  De¬ 
crees  Nos.  122,712  of  June  15,  1942  and  30,301 
of  November  7,  1944  (see  19/i  and  192  above). 
(Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Industria  y  Comercio, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  1945.) 

2l0a.  January  22,  1945.  General  Public  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  2,  Department  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  creating  the  Scrap  Iron  Executive  and  Al¬ 
lotment  Board.  (Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Industria  y  Comercio,  Buenos  Aires,  January 
1945.) 

223.  February  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  'b,(syi,  abolishing  the  deadline  fixed  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1,417  of  January  19,  1945 
(see  Argentina  210,  Bulletin,  July  1945)  for 
declarations  of  stocks  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes 
not  already  declared;  providing  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  shall  establish 
the  prcKedure  and  time  for  making  such  declara¬ 
tions  and  the  method  of  putting  into  practice 


Decree  No.  1,417.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  10, 
1945.) 

224.  February  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3,889,  authorizing  the  Department  of  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce  to  acquire  from  the  Swiss 
Government  the  title  to  the  lot  of  sugar  referred 
to  in  Presidential  Decree  No.  25,086  of  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1944  (see  Argentina  186,  Bulletin, 
February  1945)  and  to  provide  afterwards  for  its 
sale.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  8,  1945.) 

225.  February  22,  1945.  Resolution  No.  2,717, 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  naming  a 
Committee  to  study  offers  presented  for  supplying 
the  country  with  the  ethyl  alcohol  referred  to  in 
Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  18,841  and  .30,994  of 
July  19  and  November  15,  1944,  respectively  (see 
Argentina  142/  and  193a,  Bulletin,  May  1945), 
and  propose  pertinent  action.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
March  8,  1945.) 

226.  February  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  4,080,  placing  5,000  quintals  of  wheat  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  to  be 
sent  to  French  prisoners  of  war.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
March  7,  1945.) 

227.  March  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  3,165,  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  establish¬ 
ing  rules  for  the  execution  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  32,535  of  November  30,  1944  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  200,  Bulletin,  May  1945),  regarding 
wheat  used  in  milling.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March 
10,  1945.) 

228.  April  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,034,  puting  specified  companies  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  as  provided  in  Presidential  De¬ 
cree  No.  122,712  of  June  15,  1942  (see  19/i 
above).  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  19,  1945.) 

229.  April  3,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

6,983,  clarifying  and  amending  Presidential  De¬ 
cree  No.  34,303  of  December  21,  1944  (see  Ar¬ 
gentina  203,  Bulletin,  July  1945),  regulating 
the  production  and  consumption  of  electricity. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  April  19,  1945.) 

230.  April  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

7,043,  repealing  Decree  No.  30,026  of  November 
7,  1944  (see  191^  above)  and  fixing  new  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  lime  throughout  the  country. 

(Boletin  Oficial,  April  19,  1945.) 

231.  April  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

7,585,  fixing  quotas  for  gasoline  di.stribution  for 
the  second  third  of  1945,  and  making  other  pro- 
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!  visions  concerning  gasoline  rationing.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  19,  1945.) 

232.  April  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,825,  repealing  Executive  Decree  No.  19,059  of 
July  20,  1944  (see  Argentina  I43<a,  Bulletin, 
February  and  bfay  1945),  restricting  the  use  of 
molasses,  and  Resolution  No.  983  of  September 
'  4,  1944  (see  176.i  above),  which  amended  it. 

(Boletin  Oficial,  April  19,  1945.) 

233.  April  17,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,007,  regulating  the  organization,  duties,  and 
functions  of  the  National  Security  Zones  Com¬ 
mission  created  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  15,385 
of  June  13,  1944  (see  130j  above).  (Boletin 
[  Oficial,  April  25,  1945.) 

.  234.  April  18,  1945.  Resolution  No.  5,938, 

Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  provid- 
i  ing  for  the  rationing  and  distribution  of  heavy 
i  fuel  oils  and  electricity  by  the  Y.P.F.  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  3,056  of  July 
22,  1943  and  34,303  of  December  21,  1944  (see 
Argentina  87e  and  203,  Bulletin,  January  1944 
and  July  1945).  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  24,  1945.) 

235.  April  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,794,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  sheet  iron  and 
steel  plate.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  4,  1945.) 

236.  April  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9,024,  taking  action  to  end  the  strike  in  the  meat¬ 
packing  plants,  where  the  interruption  of  work 
i  is  prejudicial  to  Argentina’s  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations;  requiring  the 
packing  plants  in  question  to  reinstate  immediately 
all  personnel  employed  as  of  March  31,  1945,  on 
'  the  same  conditions  as  before;  requiring  strikers 
to  return  to  work;  providing  that  if  the  companies 
>  do  not  pay  the  wages  for  the  strike  period,  the 
i  Government  will  pay,  reserving  the  right  to  claim 
j  the  money  from  the  companies;  providing  that 
within  90  days  the  Executive  Power  will  decree 
uniform  working  standards  for  the  meat-packing 
industry;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 

I  237.  April  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9,482,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  charcoal  and 
firew(K)d;  repealing  Presidential  Decrees  Nos. 
1,028  and  1,029  of  June  19,  and  1,760  of  July 
20,  194  3  (see  Argentina  Bia,  85b,  and  87c,  Bul¬ 
letin.  December  1943  and  January  1944)  and 
the  part  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  20,263  of 
July  28,  1944  (see  Argentina  151,  Bulletin, 
January  1945)  referring  to  charcoal;  and  making 


other  pertinent  provisions.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May 
7,  1945.) 

238.  May  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9,427,  placing  40,000  tons  of  wheat  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  population  of  Norway.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  May  18,  1945.) 

239.  May  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,336,  declaring  May  8  a  nation-wide  holiday  in 
celebration  of  the  triumph  of  Allied  arms  and 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
May  18,  1945.) 

240.  May  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,010,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  naming  a  delegation  to  the  Conference. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

241.  May  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,008,  subjecting  to  prior  export  permit  the  criti¬ 
cal  materials  listed  in  accordance  with  Presidential 
Decree  No.  29,671  of  October  30,  1944  (see 
Argentina  191<»,  Bulletin,  March,  April,  and 
July  1945);  providing  that  issuance  of  export 
permits  will  be  contingent  on  the  agreement  of 
the  interested  party  to  import  first  at  least  twice 
the  weight  of  the  critical  materials  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  exports,  or  some  other  critical 
material  in  quantity  considered  sufficient  by  the 
competent  authorities.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  30, 
1945.) 

242.  May  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,378,  repealing  the  part  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  18,840  of  July  19,  1944  (see  Argentina  l42r, 
Bulletin,  May  1945)  which  established  the 
compensation  for  producers  who  sold  their  1943- 
44  crop  corn  before  May  3,  1944  at  less  than  5.95 
pesos  per  100  kilos.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  26, 
1945.) 

243.  May  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,724,  providing  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  take  possession  of  the  buildings  and  con¬ 
fiscate  the  files  and  furniture  of  the  former  Em¬ 
bassy  and  Consulates  of  Germany  in  the  country. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

244.  May  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,798,  correcting  errors  of  transcription  in  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  7,043  of  April  4,  1945  (see 
230  above).  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  30,  1945.) 

245.  May  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,904,  including  unhulled  rice  for  milling  in  the 
list  of  products  accorded  rail  freight  priority  by 
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Presidential  Decree  No.  10,920  of  May  3,  1944 
(see  Argentina  1214.  Bulletin,  January  and 

April  1945).  {Bolet/n  Oficul,  May  30,  1945.) 

246.  May  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,935,  creating  the  Board  for  Surveillance  and 

Final  Disposal  of  Enemy  Property,  and  outlining 
its  duties  and  jurisdiction.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May 
30,  1945.) 

247.  May  19,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

11,112,  approving  the  exchange  of  notes  of  May 

2,  1945,  between  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  accredited 
in  Buenos  Aires  which  effected  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  supplying  Argentina  with  rubber  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  196.r  below). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

COSTA  RICA 

\l\b.  July  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3,  amplifying  Decree  No.  2  of  July  13,  1944  (see 
Costa  Rica  1714,  Bulletin,  February  1945), 
which  provided  for  control  of  the  distribution  of 
penicillin.  {La  Gaceta,  August  2,  1944.) 

187.  May  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,  repealing  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  2  and  3  of 
July  13  and  31,  1944  (see  Costa  Rica  1714, 
Bulletin,  February  1945,  and  \l\b  above), 
which  provided  for  control  of  the  distribution  of 
pienicillin.  {La  Gaceta,  May  17,  1945.) 

188.  May  15,  1945.  Bulletin  No.  2,  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  electric 
current  in  certain  cantons,  in  accordance  with 
Law  No.  57  of  March  26,  1945  (see  Costa  Rica 
186.  Bulletin,  July  1945).  {La  Prensa  Libre, 
San  Jose,  May  16,  1945.) 

189.  May  24,  1945.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
2,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantc-es 
for  a  period  of  60  days.  {La  Gaceta,  May  26, 
1945.) 

CUBA 

747.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  321,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply.  (Corrected 
copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  10,  1945,  p.  9228.) 

7494.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  324,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
regulations  concerning  withdrawal  from  customs 
of  tallow,  impure  fats,  resins,  and  caustic  soda, 
supplementing  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No. 
319  of  March  9,  1945  (see  Cuba  745,  Bulletin, 


August  1945).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  29,  1945, 
p.  6344.) 

7524.  March  27,  1945.  Supreme  Court  Deci¬ 
sion  No.  22,  declaring  unconstitutional  specified 
provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2631  of 
August  19,  1944  (see  Cuba  644,  Bulleti.n,  No¬ 
vember  1944),  which  provided  for  10,  15,  and  20 
percent  increases  in  wages  of  workers  in  com¬ 
merce,  industry-,  agricultural,  and  other  business 
activities  regulated  by  labor  legislation.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  7,  1945,  p.  8932.) 

756.J.  April  4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  328,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  canceling 
existing  quotas  of  gasoline,  tractor  fuel,  gas  oil, 
fuel  oil,  and  other  liquid  fuels  and  fixing  a  period 
for  receiving  rc-quests  for  new  quotas.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  10,  1945,  p.  7084.) 

756b.  April  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1203,  extending  throughout  the  1945  sugar  sea¬ 
son  the  tax  exemptions  granted  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  Decree  No.  414  of  March  2,  1944 
(sec  Cuba  5444,  Bulletin,  September  1944). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  ^6,  1945,  p.  8289.) 

756c.  April  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  329,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an 
emergency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  cattle  producers  and  milk  distributors. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  12,  1945,  p.  7274.) 

156d.  April  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  330,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring 
tractors,  mechanical  plows,  and  harrows  to  be 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  14,  1945,  p.  7470.) 

756c.  April  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  331,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  consumption 
and  extraction  of  edible  fats  and  ratifying  the 
provisions  of  Resolutions  No.  195  of  March  14, 
1944  and  No.  308  of  February  23,  1945  (see 
Cuba  5i5b  and  737,  Bulletin,  July  1944  and 
August  1945).  {Gaceta  Ofici.il,  April  26,  1945, 
p.  8290.) 

7574.  April  14,  1945.  Resolution  No.  332,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  271  of  November  6,  1944  (see 
Cuba  675,  Bulletin,  February  1945)  regarding 
fertilizers  and  the  raw  materials  therefor. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  24,  1945,  p.  8103.) 

151b.  April  18,  1945.  Resolution  No.  333,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  spe- 
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cial  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  to  meet  requirements 
of  public  freight  trucks  and  passenger  cars. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  2-4,  19-45,  p.  8103.) 

757c.  April  18,  1945.  Resolution  No.  33 1,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  including 
ciKonut  oil  and  soda  ash  under  the  provisions  of 
Resolutions  Nos.  319  and  324  of  March  9,  1945 
(see  Cuba  745,  Bulletin,  August  1945,  and 
749./  above).  (C.icelj  Oliii.il,  April  24,  1945, 
p.  810-4.) 

-57<f.  April  2-4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  335,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  .spe¬ 
cial  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  to  meet  pending 
requests.  (Guceta  OficLil,  May  2,  19-45,  p.  8611.) 

757t.  April  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1196,  prohibiting  before  March  29,  19-46,  the  10 
percent  increase  in  rents  authorized  for  March 
29,  19-45,  by  the  rent-freezing  decree  (No.  80-4) 
of  March  28,  1944  (see  Cuba  547,  Bulletin, 
July  1944).  (Gucttu  Ofici.il,  April  27,  1945,  p. 
8385.) 

757/.  April  30,  19-45.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1267,  repealing  specified  sections  of  Decree  No. 
2631  of  August  19,  194-4,  because  of  their  having 
been  declared  unconstitutional  (see  Cuba  6-44, 
Bulletin,  November  1944,  and  752j  above), 
and  maintaining  without  change  the  wages  in 
effect  on  March  31,  1945.  {Guceta  Oficial,  May 
7,  1945,  p.  8932.) 

757g.  April  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  336,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  corn  and  corn  meal  and 
prescribing  regulations  governing  their  control 
and  distribution.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  10,  1945, 
p.  9222.) 

lyih.  April  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  337,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  establishing 
control  over  the  distribution  of  fertilizers  and 
the  raw  materials  for  their  manufacture.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  10,  1945,  p.  9224.) 

757/.  April  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  338,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  establishing 
control  over  the  distribution  of  horseshoe  nails. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  10,  1945,  p.  9226.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

167.  April  27,  1945.  Law  No.  885,  levying  a 
"f  1  percent  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  exports, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  earmarked  during 
the  period  May  1,  1945 — June  30,  1948  for  the 


Dominican  Republic's  contribution  to  UNRRA 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  123, 
Bulleti.n,  February  1944),  fixed  at  $350,000. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  1,  1945.) 

168.  May  1,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  2638, 
relaxing  economic  control  measures  as  applied  to 
Italians  by  amending  previous  legislation  im  the 
subject  (see  Dominican  Republic  10,  50,  160,  and 
163,  Bulletin,  April  1942,  March  1943,  July  and 
August  19-45).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  1,  1945.) 

169.  May  3,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  2650, 
regulating  the  issuance  of  permits  required  for  ex¬ 
portation  of  cattle.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  5,  19-15.) 

ECUADOR 

97./.  December  22,  19-44.  Resolution  No.  134, 
Minister  of  Economy,  authorizing  the  Central 
Bank  to  convert  the  money  in  certain  dollar  ac¬ 
counts,  received  from  the  Office  of  the  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  for  health  and  public 
welfare  purposes,  at  tlie  old  rate  of  exchange  of 
13.70  sucres  per  dr/llar,  notwithstanding  the  new 
exchange  rates  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1046  of  July  13,  1943  and  Executive  Order  No. 
Ill  of  November  18,  1944  (see  Ecuador  54  and 
93,  Bulletin,  November  19-43,  April,  May,  June 
1945)  ;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
{Registro  Ofici.il,  Eebruary  8,  1945.) 

97Z1.  January  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  5,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Economy,  providing  for  payment  to  dealers 
of  cost  plus  freight  plus  one  sucre  per  quintal 
(100  pounds)  for  sugar  confiscated  in  accordance 
with  the  legislative  decree  of  October  1 1,  1944, 
and  the  legislative  resolution  of  October  19,  1944 
(see  Ecuador  92  and  92b,  Bulletin,  March  and 
April  1945).  {Registro  Oficial,  February  8, 

1945.) 

100.  February  23,  1945.  Resolution  No.  20, 
Minister  of  Economy,  prohibiting  all  exports  of 
oleaginous  seeds  produced  in  the  country.  {Regis¬ 
tro  Ofici.il,  April  10,  1945.) 

101.  February  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  283,  creating  two  commissions,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  as  dependencies 
of  the  Priorities  Office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  and 
Assistant  Foreign  Trade  Offices,  to  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  articles  subject  to  priority  and 
ration  control.  {Registro  Oficial,  March  19, 
1945.) 

102.  March  2,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  de- 
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daring  null  and  void  all  adjudications  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  blocked  properties,  real  estate  or  industrial, 
made  in  conformity  with  Dc-cree  No.  854  of 
June  11,  1943  (see  Ecuador  52c,  Bulletin,  De¬ 
cember  1943),  except  for  transfers  made  in  favor 
of  the  State,  municipalities,  or  otbcial  agencies; 
returning  all  such  transferred  properties  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State;  and  providing  for  their 
future  sale  or  other  disposal  and  for  proper  in¬ 
demnification  to  the  persons  affected  by  this 
measure.  (Registro  Oficial,  March  2,  1945.) 

103.  April  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
510-./,  requiring  all  flour  impr)rters  to  turn  t)ver 
at  cost  price  to  the  National  Distributing  Agency 
(Distribuidorj  Sacionul)  25  percent  of  all  im¬ 
ported  flour,  to  be  placed  on  sale  by  that  Agency 
at  a  fair  price;  adopted  as  a  price  control  measure. 
Profits  accruing  to  the  National  Distributing 
Agency  from  the  sale  of  such  flour  to  be  invested 
in  the  establishment  of  municipal  bakeries. 
{Registro  Oficidl,  April  11,  1945.) 

104.  April  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
510-/<,  amending  Decree  No.  283  of  February  27, 
1945  (see  101  ab<ive),  to  provide  for  two  priority 
commissions  under  the  Assistant  Foreign  Trade 
Otfice,  one  to  handle  tire  and  truck  distribution, 
the  other  to  handle  distribution  of  other  articles 
subject  to  priority  control;  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  commissions.  {Registro  Oficial,  April  11, 

1945.) 

105.  April  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
510-4-,  making  the  National  Distributing  Agency 
the  sole  agency  for  marketing  stocks  of  rice  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rice  processing  mills;  fixing  prices 
to  be  paid  by  the  Agency;  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  {Registro  Oficial,  April  20, 
1945.) 

106.  April  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
561,  fixing  prices  for  specified  brands  of  imported 
cigarettes.  {Registro  Oficial.  April  20,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

66.  (Correction)  May  28,  1943.  {Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial.  June  1,  1943.) 

104i/.  March  15,  1945.  Executive  Decree  re¬ 
pealing  Executive  Decree  of  February  21,  1945 
(see  El  Salvador  104,  Bulletin,  July  1945) 
which  placed  the  sale  and  distribution  of  sugar 
under  control  of  the  Federation  of  Rural  Credit 
Banks;  transferring  those  functions  to  the  Sugar 


Industry  Defense  Committee  and  the  General 
Revenue  Oflice;  and  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  sugar  until  such  time  as  these  offices  judge  do¬ 
mestic  needs  guaranteed.  {Diario  Oficial,  March 
22,  1945.) 

108.  April  16,  1945.  Executive  Decree  amend¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Decree  of  August  8,  1944  (see 
El  Salvador  92,  Bulletin,  December  1944)  and 
again  reorganizing  the  Cotton  Yarn  Rationing 
Board.  {Diario  Oficial.  April  25,  1945.) 

109.  May  3,  1945.  Executive  Decree  amplify¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Decree  of  May  11,  1943  (see 
El  Salvad/)r  65,  Bulletin,  September  1943) 
governing  the  sale  of  quinine  to  provide  that  in 
special  cases  the  Ministry  of  Economy  may  grant 
licenses  to  private  individuals  to  import  quinine 
or  quinine  products;  adopted  in  view  of  a  current 
quinine  shortage.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  28, 
1945.) 

110.  May  8,  1945.  Decree  No.  74,  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  declaring  M.iy  9  a  national 
holiday  in  celebration  of  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  10,  1945.) 

111.  May  17,  1945.  Executive  Decree  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Decree  of  July  3,  1944  (see  El 
Salvador  88,  Bulletin,  November  1944)  which 
ordered  government  expropriation  and  economic 
control  of  all  sodium  penicillin  in  the  country. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  24,  1945.) 

112.  May  24,  1945.  Decree  No.  91,  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  authorizing  the  Executive 
Power  to  acquire  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  and 
other  cereals  to  fill  domestic  needs  without  call¬ 
ing  for  bids  as  required  by  the  Procurement  Law, 
and  to  control  the  sale  of  cereals  imported  in 
accordance  with  this  decree.  {Diario  Oficial,  May 
28,  1945.) 


133a.  February  14,  1945.  Legislative  Decree 

No.  46,  approving  Decree  No.  53,  January  22, 
1945,  of  the  Revolutionary  Junta  (see  Guatemala 
131,  Bulletin,  May  1945),  which  withdrew  the 
recognition  extended  by  Guatemala  in  1936  to  the 
Falangist  government  of  Spain.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  May  17,  1945.) 

1361.  April  12,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
60,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3102  of 
May  12,  1944  (see  Guatemala  107,  Bulletin. 
September  1944),  which  restricted  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war  the  exportation  of  certain  articles 
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Ilf  foreign  manufacture.  (Durio  de  Centro 
Amhhu.  May  23,  1943.) 

I36;’.  April  12,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
(W,  approving  Decree  No.  68,  February  28,  1943, 
of  the  Revolutionary  Junta  (.see  Guatemala  134, 
Bulletin,  June  1943),  which  fixed  new  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  limits  for  certain  classes  of 
government  pensions.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
May  23,  1943.) 

April  19,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
81,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3109  of 
June  2,  1944  (see  Guatemala  110,  Bulletin, 
September  1944),  but  amending  it  to  change  the 
duty  on  used  rubber  tires  to  10  percent  ad  valorem. 
{Di.irio  de  Centro  America,  May  14,  1943.) 

138./.  April  24,  1913.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
88,  apprr/ving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3129  of 
July  28,  1944  (see  Guatemala  116,  Bulletin, 
November  1944),  which  suspended  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Customs  Code  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  22, 
1943.) 

141.  May  18,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
110,  disapproving  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  3112 
and  3132  of  June  16  and  August  11,  1944  (see 
Guatemala  113  and  117,  Bulletin,  October  and 
December  1944),  which  exempted  Polish  and 
Chinese  nationals  from  certain  commercial  re¬ 
strictions.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  28, 
1943.) 

142.  May  22,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

114,  amending  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  3134  and 
3138  of  August  14  and  23,  1944,  and  Legislative- 
Decrees  Nos.  2811  and  2812  of  August  24  and 
September  3,  1944  (see  Guatemala  118,  118./, 
119,  and  120,  Bulletin,  December  1944  and 
January  1943),  to  simplify  procedures  for  expro¬ 
priating  the  property  of  persons  named  in  the 
Proclaimed  Lists.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
M.ry' 24,  1943.) 

143.  May  31,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

124,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3133  of 
October  6,  1944  (see  Guatemala  121,  Bulletin, 
January  1943),  which  clarified  the  provisions  of 
Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  31.34  and  31.38  (see 
Guatemala  118  and  118./,  Bulletin,  December 
1944  and  January  1943)  in  regard  to  procedure 
for  expropriating  the  property  of  persons  named 
in  the  Proclaimed  Lists.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  June  7,  1945.) 


HAITI 

98/-.  August  19,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
418,  authorizing  the  sale  by  the  State  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  specified  German  firm,  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  February  25,  1944  and  March 
28,  1944  (see  Haiti  87  and  92,  Bulletin,  July 
and  August  1944).  (Le  Moniteur,  August  24, 
1944.) 

98J.  August  21,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
416,  authorizing  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  National  Economy  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
tires  and  tubes,  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Le  Moniteur,  August  21,  1944.) 

98t’.  August  21,  1944.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy,  pre¬ 
scribing  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  tires 
and  tubes.  (Le  Moniteur,  August  21,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

50.  May  8,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  74, 
declaring  May  8,  1945,  Victory  Day  and  taking 
appropriate  measures  for  its  celebration.  (La 
Gaceta,  May  15,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

236i.  February  18,  1944.  Decree  declaring  of 
public  interest  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation, 
transportation,  and  use  of  penicillin,  and  creating 
a  National  Regulating  Commission  for  control  of 
the  product.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  20,  1944.) 

230i.  June  21,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for 
specified  sugar  mills  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
cree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  14,  1944.) 

288i.  February  15,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  mill  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bul¬ 
letin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial,  June 
18,  1945.) 

296./.  April  6,  1945.  Decree  suspending  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  emergency  the  effects  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Mexico  City 
slaughterhouse,  in  order  to  facilitate  meat  supply 
and  distribution.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  9,  1945.) 

297x  April  11,  1945.  Presidential  order  creat¬ 
ing  a  Committee  for  the  Development  of  National 
Cacao  Production  (Comite  para  el  Fomento  de  la 
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Produccion  Sadonal  de  Cacao)  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  30, 
1915.) 

298x  April  18,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  amending  the  resolution  of  June  21, 
1944  (see  250i  above)  regarding  the  supply  2t)ne 
for  certain  sugar  mills.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  22, 
1945.) 

300.  May  11,  1945.  Decree  repealing  the  de¬ 
cree  of  February  18,  1944  (see  236i  above),  with 
regard  to  control  of  penicillin.  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  5,  1945.) 

301.  May  16,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  21, 
1945.) 

302.  June  13,  1945.  Circular  No.  .309-4-52, 
Treasury  Department,  adding  certain  types  of 
lumber  to  the  list  of  articles  subject  to  import  re¬ 
strictions,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  April 
15,  1944  (see  Mexico  24.3.»,  Bulletin,  August 
1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  June  19,  1945.) 

30,3.  June  21,  1945.  Decree  supplementing  Ar¬ 
ticle  4,  Section  II,  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
general  provisions  relative  to  the  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees,  with  particular  regard  to 
political  meetings  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  candidates  for  federal  office.  (See 
Mexico  43,  Bulletin,  September  1942.)  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  23,  1945.) 

PANAMA 

124.  April  20,  1945.  Decree  No.  62,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending 
Decree  No.  58  of  December  12,  1944  (see  Panama 
120,  Bulletin,  April  1945),  and  fixing  new 
prices  for  fish  in  Chepigana  District.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  28,  1945.) 

125.  May  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
585,  repealing  Decree  No.  252  of  August  26, 
1942,  which  prohibited  exportation  of  crKonuts 
and  copra  (see  Panama  31,  Bulletin,  January 
1943).  (Gaccta  Oficial,  May  10,  1945.) 

126.  May  18,  1945.  Decree  No.  63,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  for  barbed  wire  throughout  the 
Republic.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  23,  1945.) 


PARAGUAY 

79.  (Gaccta  Oficial,  March  26,  1945.) 

80.  March  26,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7896,  suspending  all  payments  or  transfers  of 
funds  of  German  and  Japanese  subjects.  (Gaceu 
Oficial,  March  27,  1945.) 

81.  March  27,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7918,  ex-  I 

tending,  because  of  the  present  economic  situa-  I 
tion,  the  time  period  fixed  by  previous  legislation  P 
for  the  payment  of  certain  business  license  and  j 
other  fees.  (Gaccta  Oficial,  March  27,  1945.)  : 

82.  April  10,  1945.  Decrc-e-Law  No.  8054,  ^ 

authorizing  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Pantguay  to 
acquire  on  the  Government's  account  surpluses  of  : 
the  agricultural  products  pi'otected  by  official  ' 
minimum  price  regulations  and  to  negotiate  with 
the  Bank  of  Paraguay  the  loans  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  procedure,  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  11,  1945.) 

83.  April  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8087,  fixing  internment  zones  for  German  and 
Japanese  subjects.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  11, 
1945.) 

84.  April  17,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  8275, 

waiving  certain  import  duties  on  gasogenes. 
(Gaccta  Oficial,  April  17,  1945.) 

85.  April  23,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  8385, 

reestablishing  telecommunication  services  with 
the  countries  and  territories  liberated  from  the 
Axis.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  24,  1945.) 

PERU 

\Ala.  January  12,  1945.  Supreme  Resolution, 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  Labor,  increasing  wages 
of  workers  in  the  printing  industry  in  the 
provinces  of  Lima  and  Callao.  (Mentioned  in  li 
Peruano,  May  10,  1945.) 

\49a.  April  26,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  in¬ 

creasing  wages  of  textile  workers  in  provinces 
other  than  Lima,  Callao,  and  Huancayo,  retro-  g 
active  to  January  15,  1945.  (El  Peruano,  May  | 
10,  1945.)  I 

149^.  April  26,  1945.  Supreme  Resolution,  r 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Labor,  increasing  wages 
of  workers  in  the  printing  industry  in  provinces 
not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Supreme 
Resolution  of  January  12,  1945  (see  147^1  above), 
in  the  proportion  established  in  that  resolution 
(El  Peruano,  May  10,  1945.)  I 
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URUGUAY 

259x  March  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
106/945,  amplifying  the  provisions  <)f  the  decree 
of  January  17,  1945  regarding  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  the  1944-45  wheat  crop  (see  Uruguay 
247,  Bulletin,  June  1945),  and  authorizing  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  to  handle  imports  of  wheat 
allowed  by  that  decree.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
24,  1945.) 

261a.  March  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1340/944,  distributing  among  packing  plants,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  export  quotas  of  frozen 
mutton  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
{Dkrio  Ofici.il,  April  7,  1945.) 

263.  April  3,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution  No. 
1651/945,  authorizing  the  Office  of  Industries  to 
adopt  pertinent  measures  regarding  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tires  for  imported  omnibus  and  truck  chas¬ 
sis.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  7,  1945.) 

264.  April  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

providing  for  meeting  a  quota  of  15,000 
tons  of  frozen  meat  to  be  shipped  under  contract 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
21,  1945.) 

265.  April  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

770/94  5,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  specified 
tj'pes  of  food  pastes.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  27, 
1945.) 

266.  April  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2785/943,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  various 
types  of  rice.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  27,  1945.) 

267.  May  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  au¬ 

thorizing  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  take  into  custody  the  files  and  effects 
of  the  German  Legation  and  Consulates  in  Uru¬ 
guay.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  26,  1945.) 

VENEZUELA 

212.  May  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
115,  declaring  May  8,  1945,  a  national  holiday  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Europe,  and  making  other  appropriate  provisions. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  7,  1945.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

183f.  April  5,  1945.  Military  service  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and 
the  United  States.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  8,  1945.) 

196a.  May  2,  1945.  Exchange  of  notes  be¬ 


tween  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  constituting 
an  agreement  whereby  the  latter  two  nations  will 
supply  to  the  former  3,000  tires  and  tubes  and 
1,000  metric  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  rebuilding  of  tires  and  tubes,  and 
making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  May  3,  1945;  also  mentioned  in 
Boletin  Oficial,  Argentina,  June  2,  1945.) 

20la.  May  11,  1945.  Military  service  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  8,  1945.) 

207,r.  June  1,  1945.  Adherence  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  to  the  Agreement  on  Principles 
Having  Reference  to  the  Continuance  of  Coordi¬ 
nated  Control  of  Merchant  Shipping,  signed  at 
London  by  certain  of  the  United  Nations  on 
August  5,  1944  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  155,  Bulletin,  December  1944).  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  8,  1945.) 

210./.  June  11,  1945.  Military  service  agree¬ 

ment  between  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  the 
United  States.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  8,  1945.) 

210^1.  June  12,  1945.  Military  service  agree¬ 

ment  between  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  the 
Lmited  States.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  8,  1945.) 

213.  June  26,  1945.  Statute  of  the  Inter¬ 

national  Court  of  Justice,  adopted  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Nations.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  June  24,  1945.) 

214.  June  26,  1945.  Interim  arrangements  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Governments  represented  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or¬ 
ganization  at  San  Francisco,  establishing  a  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  making  provisional  arrangements 
for  the  first  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Secretariat,  and  for  the  convening 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  (The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  24,  1945.) 

215.  July  6,  1945.  Ratification  by  Nicaragua 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (see  Bi¬ 
lateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  212,  Bulletin, 
August  1945).  (The  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  July  8,  1945.) 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Venezuela 

On  April  21,  1945,  President  Isaias  Medina 
Angarita  of  Venezuela  delivered  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  giving  an  account  of 
the  fourth  year  of  his  administration. 

In  discussing  Venezuela’s  foreign  policy,  he 
spoke  of  the  country’s  adherence  to  the  Decla¬ 
ration  by  the  United  Nations  on  February 
20,  1945,  of  its  ever  increasing  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  its  sister  republics,  and  of  its  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  international  and 
inter-American  conferences  of  the  last  year. 

Turning  to  domestic  policy,  he  told  of  the 
measures  the  Government  has  taken  to  meet 
the  problems  of  national  economy  in  the 
present  emergency.  In  spite  of  the  marked 
decrease  in  some  of  its  principal  sources  of 
revenue,  the  Government  refused  to  reduce 
the  budget.  Thanks  to  the  happy  results  of 
the  petroleum  reform  and  the  fairer  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  tax  burden,  it  was  able  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  public  expenditures 
and  come  out  with  a  favorable  balance  in 
the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  receipts  in 
1944  amounted  to  more  than  541,000,000 
bolivares,  and  expenditures  reached  the  un¬ 
precedented  figure  of  409,000,000  bolivares. 
The  balance  on  April  15  was  2.58,499,000 
bolivares.  The  public  debt  of  24,952,077 
bolivares  represents  barely  10  percent  of 
present  funds  on  hand.  The  situation  of 
the  National  Treasury  is  decidedly  promis- 
ing. 

The  tendency  towards  higher  prices  was 
avoided  in  great  measure  because  of  the  di¬ 
rect  control  exercised  by  government  agen¬ 
cies.  At  the  end  of  1944,  the  increase  over 
prices  of  the  preceding  year  was  less  than  2 
percent.  The  direct  influence  of  increa.sed 


monetary  circulation  on  price  levels  was 
checked  by  the  treasury’s  action  in  freezing 
in  its  reserve  funds  a  good  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  revenues.  Thanks  to  this  policy,  the 
margin  of  difference  in  the  buying  pow'er  of 
the  bolivar  and  other  currency  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  diminishing,  until  the 
bolivar  is  now  prepared  to  meet  with  sta¬ 
bility  and  ease  the  necessary  deflationary 
readjustment  of  the  postwar  period. 

Based  on  the  country’s  solid  financial  po¬ 
sition,  the  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945-46  amounted  in  round  figures  to 
494,000,000  bolivares.  The  constitutional 
allowance  for  local  governments  was  102,- 
622,000  bolivares,  almost  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  previous  budget. 

The  effort  to  stimulate  agricultural  and 
livestock  economic  activities  was  having  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  the  Chief  Executive  re¬ 
ported.  During  the  year  1944  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Livestock  Bank  made  12,405  loans, 
totaling  34,000,000  bolivares.  Some  58,070 
acres  of  cotton  were  cultivated,  with  a  yield 
estimated  at  4,600  tons.  The  potato  pro¬ 
duction  practically  supplied  the  national  de¬ 
mand.  The  sesame  crop  exceeded  3,000 
tons.  The  last  rice  crop  w’as  between  62 
and  66  million  pounds.  The  fish  catch  of 
27,000  tons  represented  an  increase  of  28 
percent  over  last  year’s.  The  production  of 
the  fish  canneries  increased  94  percent.  This 
year’s  rubber  production  reached  269  tons 
as  against  81  the  preceding  year.  The  value 
of  agricultural  and  livestock  products  des¬ 
tined  for  the  West  Indies  amounted  to 
20,000,000  bolivares. 

The  State  has  turned  over  a  vast  property 
for  use  in  a  project  of  technical  development 
of  the  cattle  industry.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  bulls  for  breeding  were  received  from 
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the  United  States  for  this  farm,  and  the 
first  lot  of  machinery  and  implements  needed 
for  the  project  is  expected  soon.  For  im¬ 
provement  of  the  cattle  industry  in  general, 
1,563  animals  were  imported  for  breeding. 

The  Executive  Power,  President  Medina 
continued,  has  made  a  special  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  free  allotment  of  idle  land  to  small 
farmers  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  Law.  Furthermore,  a  committee 
named  by  the  Government  drafted  an 
agrarian  reform  law  based  on  principles  of 
social  justice  and  economic  progress.  The 
draft  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
a  larger  committee  of  qualified  representa¬ 
tives  of  diverse  rural  activities,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  in  order  to  get  a 
greater  number  of  comments.  Only  after 
examination  of  all  comments  offered  will  the 
definitive  bill  be  presented  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

The  total  oil  production  in  1944  was  ap¬ 
proximately  257,454,326  barrels,  an  increase 
of  43  percent  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  greatest  production  in  the  country’s 
history. 

After  the  1943  petroleum  reform  there 
was  a  halt  in  wildcatting  activities  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  zones  in  the  country, 
along  with  abandonment  of  some  conces¬ 
sions.  This  was  accompanied  by  intensified 
production,  made  necessary  by  the  war,  in 
the  fields  already  developed.  In  order  to 
encourage  discovery  and  development  of 
new  producing  areas,  the  Government  called 
on  the  interested  companies  to  present  lists 
of  concessions  they  wanted  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  they  were  prepared  to  offer,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  out  a  plan  which  would 
harmonize  the  interests  of  the  companies 
which  already  had  concessions,  permit  new 
enterprises  to  establish  themselves  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  allow  a  rational  development  of 
the  industry  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  the  nation. 


By  the  middle  of  1944  all  operations  of 
conversion  and  adaptation  of  concessions  un¬ 
der  the  new  law  were  completed.  The  total 
area  of  the  concessions  converted  and 
adapted  amounts  to  approximately  13,507,- 
603  acres.  The  taxes  on  wildcatting,  de¬ 
velopment,  etc.,  paid  because  of  converted 
concessions,  brought  75,601,082  bolivares 
into  the  National  Treasury  (this  sum  was 
entered  partly  in  1943  and  partly  in  1944). 

In  accordance  with  the  new  program,  the 
revenues  in  cash  from  the  new  concessions 
for  the  initial  duties  of  development 
and  wildcatting  alone  will  amount  to 
209,000,000  bolivares,  in  round  numbers, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  127,000,000 
will  already  have  come  into  the  Treasury 
by  the  middle  of  1946. 

Agreements  were  signed  with  the  Sinclair 
interests  and  with  the  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co. 
by  which  each  will  install  a  refinery  in  the 
country,  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  34,965 
and  20,034  barrels  per  day,  respectively. 
The  total  capacity  of  these  refineries,  added 
to  the  capacities  of  those  that  the  Shell  in¬ 
terests  and  the  Creole  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  agreed  to  install,  will  be  135,000 
barrels  per  day,  which  will  raise  to  237,000 
barrels  per  day  the  total  minimum  capacity 
of  refineries  in  Venezuela. 

During  the  fiscal  year  concessions  were 
granted  as  follows:  for  wildcatting  and  de¬ 
velopment,  around  9,300,000  acres;  national 
reserves,  1,173,000  acres;  and  development, 
538,000  acres. 

Thanks  to  the  government’s  economic 
policy,  the  President  declared,  business  had 
prospered;  private  taxable  incomes  reached 
in  1944  the  large  sum  of  more  than 
500,000,000  bolivares;  real  property  is 
bringing  the  highest  prices  in  the  nation’s 
history;  commercial  failures  have  been  in¬ 
significant  in  number  and  importance;  the 
mean  value  of  stocks  quoted  on  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  market  has  risen  62  percent  over  the 
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1939  level;  during  the  year  34  buildings  of 
more  than  three  stories  and  76  of  three 
stories  were  erected  in  the  city  of  Caracas; 
the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the 
salaries  and  wages  they  receive  are  the  high¬ 
est  the  country  has  ever  known. 

President  Medina  then  discussed  the 
Government’s  efforts  to  give  the  Venezuelan 
people  the  benefits  of  education,  health,  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  and  social  justice. 

In  the  course  of  1944  seven  new  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  were  established  in  the  build¬ 
ings  constructed  for  them,  two  in  Caracas, 
and  one  each  in  Maiquetia,  San  Juan  de  los 
Morros,  Maracay,  Cumana  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Normal  School  there),  and  San 
Antonio  del  Tachira.  More  than  4,000 
children  are  now  receiving  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  schools.  Six  new  high  schools, 
two  in  Caracas,  and  one  each  in  Cumana, 
Merida,  Valencia,  and  Barquisimeto,  are  un¬ 
der  construction  or  soon  to  be  built.  The 
notable  increase  in  secondary  education  is 
clearly  seen  in  student  registrations,  which 
have  risen  from  6,443  in  1940  to  11,590  in 
1944.  The  edifice  housing  the  Normal 
School  in  Caracas,  with  its  own  primary 
school  for  1,000  students,  was  completed. 

The  Teachers’  Salary  Law,  under  which 
the  3,544  teachers  serving  in  the  federal 
schools  were  carefully  classified,  brought  the 
benefits  of  a  26  percent  raise  in  pay  to  the 
teaching  personnel. 

Demonstrating  its  deep  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  universities,  the  Government 
carried  out  a  reorganization  of  the  Schools 
of  Engineering,  both  in  the  Central  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  Los  Andes  (Merida);  and  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
Schools  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  similar  changes  in 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Law.  An  im¬ 
portant  part  of  these  reorganization  projects 
is  the  University  City  now  being  constructed 
in  Caracas,  and  the  Polytechnical  Agricul¬ 


tural  Institute  in  Aragua.  Special  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  student  welfare 
organizations  of  both  universities. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  greatest  step  forward  by  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  the  compulsory  .social 
security  law  of  July  24,  1940,  with  the 
creation  of  the  Social  Security  Institute  and 
the  functioning  of  the  first  Regional  Fund  in 
the  Federal  District  and  the  municipalities 
of  Pctare  and  Chacao.  This  social  security 
measure  is  designed  to  remedy  the  ills  which 
make  assistance  necessary,  since  it  collects 
its  funds  from  the  possible  beneficiaries, 
from  their  employers,  and  from  the  State; 
and  when  the  necessity  arises,  the  beneficiary 
finds  immediate  relief  in  the  financial,  medi¬ 
cal,  sanitary,  and  social  re,sources  of  the 
Institute.  Fifty  percent  of  the  population 
in  the  territory  to  which  this  Fund  applies 
are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  insurance; 
and  of  this  number,  fifty  percent  were  for¬ 
merly  receiving  medical  assistance  in  public 
establishments  as  indigents. 

In  his  visit  to  Maracaibo,  President  Me¬ 
dina  said,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  mag¬ 
nificent  conditions  and  organization  of  the 
Surgical  and  Maternity  Hospital,  a  model 
for  the  establishments  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  creating  or  helping  to  create  else¬ 
where.  Three  hundred  thousand  boHvares 
were  contributed  by  the  Government  for 
equipment  for  the  Anti-Tubercular  Sana¬ 
torium  in  Zulia.  Two  new  hospitals  for 
tubercular  patients  were  installed,  and  other 
facilities  for  treatment  were  increased.  The 
sale  of  Christmas  seals  on  a  national  scale 
brought  wider  popular  participation  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  The  new 
leper  colony,  now  under  construction,  will 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  fight  against 
leprosy.  The  campaign  to  stamp  out  malaria 
has  been  intensified,  with  anti-malarial  en¬ 
gineering  projects  completed  in  25  towns; 
and  topographical  studies  are  under  way  pre- 
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liminary  to  carrying  out  similar  projects  in 
10  more  towns.  There  were  more  vaccina¬ 
tions  for  smallpox  and  typhus  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  more  for  diphtheria  than 
in  any  previous  year  except  1941.  The  cam¬ 
paign  against  parasitic  diseases  has  been 
unrelenting. 

Government  maternity  and  child  services 
gave  assistance  in  the  case  of  one  fifth  of  all 
the  babies  born  in  the  country  in  1944. 

The  President  cited  as  one  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  during  the  year  to  protect  labor 
the  decree  forbidding  night  work  in  bakeries 
in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Miranda. 

Labor  conflicts  in  the  oil  fields  were  of 
especial  concern  to  the  Government,  since 
whatever  affects  the  petroleum  industry  af- 
feas  the  socio-economic  interests  of  the 
entire  country,  as  well  as  Venezuela’s  co¬ 
operation  with  the  other  United  Nations. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  wages 
of  employees  in  permanent  oil  fields  and 
ports  of  embarkation  which  were  under  a 
certain  level  were  raised  2  boHvares  a  day; 
and  the  companies  were  instructed  to  take 
steps  to  diversify  the  provisions  sold  in  the 
commissaries. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  public  works 
in  the  past  year  was  124,849,278  bolivares, 
and  an  average  of  15,000  laborers  was  kept 
at  work  on  them,  receiving  an  average  of 
9.42  bolivares  per  day.  Only  a  scarcity  of 
materials  made  the  completion  of  some  of 
the  projects  of  the  public  works  plan 
impossible. 

During  the  year,  170  miles  of  highway 
were  constructed,  the  sections  from  Mara¬ 
caibo  to  Machiques,  from  Maturin-Cumana 
to  the  state  boundary  of  Sucre,  and  from 
Ciudad  Bolivar  to  Upata  having  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  upkeep  work  on  highways 
covered  a  total  length  of  3,073  miles. 

At  La  Guaira  construction  was  begun  on 
new  docks  which  will  allov.’  the  landing  and 


operation  of  seven  ships  at  once.  Merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  adequately  stored  in  the  cement 
storehouse  whose  construction  is  now  being 
completed.  Active  construction  work  is 
proceeding  on  the  new  dock  in  the  port  of 
Cumana. 

The  Suata  irrigation  system  in  Aragua 
was  completed  this  year,  and  numerous 
other  irrigation  projects  are  in  various  stages 
of  planning  and  construction.  Hydraulic 
and  .sanitary  works  were  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  scarcity  of  pipes  and  tubing. 
Nevertheless,  work  was  begun  on  a  number 
of  aqueducts,  and  on  some  dams  and  sewer 
systems. 

President  Medina  closed  his  speech  urg¬ 
ing  Congress  to  give  final  ratification  to  the 
constitutional  reforms  which  are  summarized 
in  the  news  note  on  amendments  to  the 
Venezuelan  Constitution  in  this  issue. 
— E.  P.  Da  S. 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Nicaragua 

President  Anastasio  Somoza  delivered  his 
seventh  annual  message  to  the  Congress  of 
Nicaragua  at  its  opening  session  on  April 
15,  1945,  laying  special  stress  on  Nicara¬ 
gua’s  continued  support  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  He  outlined  Nicaragua’s  share  in  the 
recent  Inter-American  Conference  on  the 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  City, 
and  noted  that  in  December  1944  his  ad¬ 
ministration  had  opened  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations  with  Russia,  to  be  carried 
on  for  the  present  through  representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

Nicaragua  ended  the  year  1944  with  a 
surplus  of  nearly  eight  million  cordobas; 
this  was  accomplished  in  addition  to  various 
public  works,  provision  of  funds  for  Nica¬ 
ragua’s  share  in  the  Pan  American  High- 
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way,  and  prompt  payment  of  government 
salaries.  The  guaranteed  customs  bonds  of 
1953  issued  in  1918  had  been  completely 
amortized  by  July  1,  1943,  and  the  frozen 
commercial  debt  was  paid  off  at  the  same 
time.  The  budget  for  the  current  year 
amounts  to  54,114,871  cordobas,  and  a 
favorable  balance  is  again  expected. 

Tax  laws  were  amended  at  some  points 
in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  presented 
by  current  low  prices  of  coffee  and  other 
important  articles  of  export.  Reductions 
were  granted  in  export  taxes,  both  national 
and  municipal;  and  agricultural  machinery 
was  freed  of  import  duties.  Further  aid 
was  extended  to  the  exporter  by  allowing 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  to  introduce 
new  forms  of  exchange  for  the  handling  of 
foreign  deposit  balances. 

President  Somoza  spoke  with  appreciation 
of  the  support  for  his  administration  which 
he  had  found  in  the  national  congress  of 
workmen  and  farm  laborers  in  May  1944; 
and  he  spoke  with  equal  appreciation  of  the 
loyal  services  rendered  by  the  army  in  firmly 
suppressing  the  revolts  of  June  and  July 
1944.  His  administration  passed  a  rent 
control  law'  in  August  1944,  and  opened  in 
Managua  four  people's  stores  where  articles 
of  prime  necessity  could  be  bought  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  A  new  labor  code  went  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1945. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  58 
rural  schools  were  opened,  providing  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  for  more  than  three  thousand 
children.  Work  was  begun  on  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  University  of  Leon.  More  than 
half  a  million  cordobas  was  spent  in  con¬ 
structing  and  repairing  school  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  nation.  In  September 
1944  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  by 
which  educational  specialists  will  visit  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  selected  Nicaraguan  teachers  w-ill 
be  enabled  to  go  to  the  United  States  to 


deliver  lectures  and  to  undertake  specialized  e 
studies.  0 

A  landing  field  was  built  at  Somotillo,  r 

and  six  new  airships  w'ere  acquired.  Work  ii 

was  continued  on  the  national  stadium,  the  c 

cathedral  at  Managua,  and  the  enlargement  o 

of  the  president’s  palace.  Eleven  new  post  ' 
and  telegraph  offices  were  opened.  Some  c 

new  roads  were  built,  others  were  repaired,  f 

and  several  railroad  bridges  were  erected.  v 

Public  health  work  gave  special  attention  I 

to  measures  against  malaria,  tuberculosis.  ^ 

syphilis,  and  parasitic  diseases.  Large  quan-  c 

tities  of  medicines  were  imported,  and  pub-  f 

lie  lectures  w-ere  delivered  to  teach  methods  a 

of  prevention  and  protection.  Sanitary  units  r 

W'ere  established  in  a  number  of  towns.  f 

Sixteen  traveling  dispensaries  circulated  [ 

through  the  country  districts,  and  a  new  dis-  t  < 
pensary  was  opened  in  Managua.  The  Na-  I  ■ 
tional  Health  Institute  gave  nearly  90,000  I  • 
free  examinations,  and  made  free  di.stribu-  * 

tion  of  biological  products  to  the  value  of 
38,000  cordobas.  I 

President  Somoza  closed  his  address  with  ^ 

a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  President  Frank-  | 

lin  D.  Roo.sevelt,  whose  death  had  occurred 
three  days  earlier. 

Cordell  Hull  honored  by 
Peruvian  Government 

At  a  simple  and  informal  ceremony  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  on 
June  22,  1945,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  was  honored  when  His  Excellency 
Pedro  Beltran,  Peruvian  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  presented  to  him  the  decoration 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun 
w'hich  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Peruvian  Government.  This  decoration  is 
the  Peruvian  Government’s  highest  award. 

Ambassador  Beltran  stated  that  his  Gov- 
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ernment  wished  to  confer  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sun  on  Mr,  Hull  in 
recognition  of  the  latter’s  great  leadership 
in  behalf  of  democracy  and  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  successful  development 
I  of  the  inter- American  system. 

I  In  thanking  the  Ambassador,  Mr.  Hull 

I  I*  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  for  the 
honor  shown  him  and  stated  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  received  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
Peru.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  Mr.  Hull  emphasized  his 
often  repeated  thesis  that  the  only  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  build  is  the  constant 
adherence  to  democratic  principles  and 
moral  precepts  that  too  often  are  ignored 
by  unscrupulous  leaders  who  seize  political 
power.  He  mentioned  the  recent  free  and 
orderly  elections  in  Peru  as  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  example  of  the  objectives  toward  w'hich 
the  American  Republics  are  moving  with 
ever  greater  unity  and  purpose. 


'  Brazilian  foreign  trade,  1944 

j  Brazil's  foreign  trade  in  1944  reached  a  new 
high  record.  Exports  totaled  10,71 1,338,000 
cruzeiros*  and  imports  7,885,836,000  cru- 

Izeiros,  giving  the  country  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  2,825,502,000  cruzeiros,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,566,828,000  in  1943. 

The  largest  single  export  was  coffee  beans, 
'  the  value  of  which  was  3,879,343,000 
cruzeiros,  against  2,802,734,000  in  1943. 
Next  in  line  was  cotton  piece  goods,  valued 
at  1,046,193,000  cruzeiros,  slightly  less  than 
1943's  total  of  1,104,246,000  cruzeiros. 
The  third  ranking  export  product  was  raw 
cotton,  with  a  total  value  in  1944  of 
667,941,000  cruzeiros,  considerably  above 
the  1943  value  of  413,777,000  cruzeiros. 
Exports  of  textiles  as  a  whole,  however 
(cotton,  jute,  burlap,  wool,  rayon,  and  silk, 
and  their  manufactures),  decreased  from 

'The  offiaal  exchange  value  of  the  cruzeiro  as 
of  April  30,  1943,  was  $0.0606  V.  S.  cy. 


1,304,090,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  1,151,- 
835,000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

Exports  of  pine  increased  from  255,115,- 
000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  381,419,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  in  1944.  Rubber  exports  in  1944 
totaled  365,839,000  cruzeiros,  an  increase  of 
135  percent  over  the  previous  year’s  figure 
of  189,057,000  cruzeiros;  at  the  same  time 
exports  of  tires  and  tubes  manufactured  in 
Brazil  decreased  from  186,994,000  cruzeiros 
in  1943  to  150,436,000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

Shipments  of  oiticica  oil,  used  extensively 
in  aviation  and  other  war  industries,  regis¬ 
tered  a  fivefold  increase  from  8,002,000 
cruzeiros  in  1943  to  40,571,000  cruzeiros 
in  1944.  Sugar  and  rice  exports  both  ex¬ 
perienced  strong  increases,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  had  values  of  17,342,000  and  114,268,- 
000  cruzeiros  in  1943  and  1944,  respectively, 
and  the  latter  values  of  192,263,000  and 
3.31,200,000  cruzeiros.  Oranges,  other  un¬ 
specified  fruits,  mate,  and  corn  were  still 
other  products  whose  exports  increased  in 
1944.  Carnauba  wax  exports  totaled  298,- 
222,000  cruzeiros,  an  increase  of  almost  32 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  value 
of  tobacco  exports  more  than  doubled,  rising 
from  65,486,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  154,- 
599,000  cruzeiros  in  1944.  Canned  and 
frozen  beef  exports  dropped  in  value,  but 
exports  of  other  canned  and  frozen  m.eats 
went  up  from  54,971,000  cruzeiros  in  1943 
to  103,705,000  cruzeiros  in  1944.  Cocoa 
bean  exports  dropped  slightly  in  value,  but 
the  value  of  cocoa  butter  exports,  65,938,- 
000  cruzeiros,  was  more  than  triple  the  1943 
value. 

Exports  of  bauxite,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  coal, 
mangane.se,  rutile,  zirconium,  industrial  and 
other  diamonds,  and  quartz  all  decreased  in 
1944  as  compared  with  1943,  but  the  export 
value  of  mica,  wolfram,  and  aquamarines 
increased. 

Brazilian  imports  reached  a  record- 
breaking  figure  in  1944,  the  total  represent- 
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in^  an  increase  of  29  percent  over  the  1943 
figure. 

Foodstuffs,  the  largest  classification  among 
the  country’s  imports,  rose  from  1,055,780,- 
000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  1,687,385,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  in  1944.  The  largest  item  in  this 
group  was  wheat,  valued  at  1,097,323,000 
cruzeiros,  compared  with  772,904,000  in 
1943.  Wheat  flour  imports  were  also  much 
higher,  having  risen  from  29,283,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  in  1943  to  117,432,000  in  1944. 

Manufactured  iron  and  steel  products,  in¬ 
cluding  tin  plate,  piping,  wire,  rails  and 
spikes,  and  other  items  ranked  next,  totaling 
551,697,000  cruzeiros  against  418,388,000 
in  1943.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  bars, 
mesh,  sheets,  plates,  strips,  and  pigs  more 
than  trebled  in  1944,  totaling  333,800,000 
cruzeiros  as  compared  with  105,161,000  in 
the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  electrical  apparatus,  motors, 
generators,  and  road  and  other  machines, 
increased  as  a  group  from  520,924,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  in  1943  to  987,748,000  in  1944.  Im¬ 
ports  of  scientific  instruments  and  accessories 
increased  over  69  percent;  imports  of 
cutlery,  tools,  and  utensils  more  than  trebled; 
and  imports  of  sewing  machines  and  type¬ 
writers  doubled.  The  total  import  value  of 
all  these  instruments,  tools,  and  apparatus 
was  190,287,000  cruzeiro.s,  against  102,925,- 
000  in  1943. 

Imports  of  automobiles  of  all  kinds  rose 
from  36,532,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  42,- 
996,000  in  1944,  while  automobile  acces¬ 
sories  increased  even  more,  from  27,196,000 
cruzeiros  to  61,427,000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

Newsprint  and  other  types  of  paper  from 
abroad  were  valued  at  333,800,000  cru¬ 
zeiros,  an  increase  of  217  percent  over  the 
previous  year’s  total  of  105,161,000  cru¬ 
zeiros.  Cellulose  acetate  and  cellulose,  used 
in  paper  manufacture,  rose  from  118,539,- 
000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  165,232,000  in 
1944.  Imports  of  pharmaceutical  products 


more  than  doubled  in  1944,  rising  from 
58,084,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  123,577,- 
000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

The  movement  of  Brazilian  exports  to 
Europe  increased  in  tonnage,  although  in 
relation  to  total  Brazilian  exports  the  per¬ 
centage  that  went  to  Europe  remained  at 
about  the  previous  year’s  level,  i.e.,  20  per¬ 
cent.  Brazil  had  three  markets  in  Europe  in 
1944:  England,  which  took  12.6  percent  of 
Brazil’s  exports,  and  Spain  and  Sweden.  The 
Am.erican  Republics  provided  93  percent  of 
Brazil’s  total  imports  in  1944  and  took  76 
percent  of  the  nation’s  exports.  The  United 
States  was  both  the  largest  buyer  of  Brazilian 
goods  and  the  greatest  provider  of  Brazil’s 
imports,  the  figures  being  53  percent  and  6l 
percent,  respectively.  Brazil’s  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1944 
was  approximately  798,000,000  cruzeiros. 
Brazilian  purchases  from  the  United  States 
included,  among  otfier  items,  large  amounts 
of  foodstuffs,  electrical  apparatus,  and  iron 
and  steel  products. 

In  South  America,  Argentina  was  Brazil's 
major  market.  That  nation  continued  to 
supply  Brazil  with  wheat  and  was  a  large 
buyer  of  Brazilian  cotton  textiles.  Alto¬ 
gether,  13  percent  of  Brazil’s  exports  went 
to  Argentina  and  the  latter  provided  21  per¬ 
cent  of  Brazil’s  total  imports,  which  left 
Brazil  with  a  negative  trade  balance  with 
Argentina  of  225,000,000  cruzeiros. 


Increased  coffee  import  quotas 

The  Inter-American  Coffee  Board,  meeting 
in  Washington  on  May  29,  1945,  passed  a 
resolution  increasing  coffee  import  quotas 
for  the  United  States  market  to  300  percent 
of  the  basic  quota  for  the  period  beginning 
June  1,  1945  and  extending  to  the  end  of 
the  quota  year,  September  30,  1945.  This 
action  was  taken,  according  to  the  resolution, 
because  there  were  indications  that  the  quan- 
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tity  of  coffee  that  producing  countries  would  it  was  considered  desirable  to  administer  the 

probably  supply  in  accordance  with  the  then  provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee 

existing  quota  might  be  insufficient  to  meet  Agreement  with  as  much  elasticity  as  pos- 

dcmands  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  sible,  in  order  that  available  maritime  ship- 

and  civilian  population  and,  in  view  of  the  ping  space  might  be  utilized  to  its  maximum 

uncertainty  of  maritime  transportation  for  capacity. 

some  of  the  coffee-producing  areas  during  The  following  table  gives  figures  for  the 
the  redeployment  of  troops  to  the  Pacific,  basic  and  amended  quotas: 


United  States  Coffee  bn  port  Quotas 
as  fixed  by  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board 

(Bags  of  60  kilos  or  132.276  pounds) 


Signatory  countries 

Basic  quota 

Amended  quota 
prior  to 

June  1,  1943 

Amended  quota 
effective 

June  1,  194S 

Brazil  . 

9,300,000 

13,110,489 

17,793,318 

Colombia  . 

3,150,000 

'  4,437,607 

’  6,023,727 

Costa  Rica  . 

200,000 

281,946 

382,652 

Cuba 

80,000 

112,778 

153,061 

Dominican  Republic  . 

120,000 

169,168 

229,591 

Ecuador  . 

1 50,000 

211,459 

286,989 

El  Salvador  . 

600,000 

845,838 

1,147,956 

Guatemala  . 

535,000 

754,206 

1,023,594 

Haiti 

275,000 

387,676 

526,147 

Honduras  . 

20,000 

28,195 

38,265 

Mexico 

475,000 

669,622 

908,799 

Nicaragua 

195,000 

274,897 

373,086 

Peru  . 

25,000 

35,243 

47,831 

Venezuela  . 

420,000 

592,087 

803,569 

Total,  signatory  countries 

12,545,000 

21,911,211 

29,738,585 

Non-signatory  countries 

355,000 

500,454 

679,207 

Total,  all  countries  . 

15,900,000 

22,411,665 

30,417,792 

*  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  an  adjustment  was  made  for  an  excess  of 
3,0-12  bags  in  the  total  imports  from  Colombia  during  the  quota  year  1943*44. 


In  reality,  however,  the  quota  that  went  jor  industries,  compiled  by  the  Republic’s 
into  effect  on  June  1,  1945,  will  be  equiva-  General  Office  of  Statistics  and  Census, 

lent  to  191.326  percent  of  the  basic  quota  With  the  year  1937  taken  as  the  basic 
for  the  year,  because  of  the  fact  that  only  index  of  100,  the  figures  indicate  that  the 

122  days  of  the  quota  year  remain  in  which  over-all  index  of  wages  paid  to  industrial 

the  increase  will  operate.  w'orkers  in  1944  was  169.9,  an  increase  of 

12.8  percent  over  the  preceding  year,  while 
the  general  index  of  the  number  of  workers 
Paraguayan  industrial  activity  employed  was  131.1,  an  increase  of  4  per- 

in  1944  1943.  For  the  number  of  man 

hours,  with  the  year  1943  taken  as  the  basis 
The  year  1944  was  marked  by  a  general  in-  of  100,  the  increase  in  1944  was  3.4  percent, 
crease  of  industrial  activity  in  Paraguay,  as  The  industries  covered  by  the  index  fig- 
shown  by  index  figures  covering  all  the  ma-  ures  include  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  to- 
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bacco;  leather  and  its  manufactures;  metals 
and  their  manufactures,  excluding  machin¬ 
ery;  stone,  clay,  etc.,  and  their  manufactures, 
exclusive  of  glass  and  chinaware;  textiles 
and  their  manufactures;  petroleum,  coal,  and 
byproducts;  paper,  cardboard,  and  their 
manufactures;  machinery  and  vehicles; 
chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  oils,  and  paints; 
and  rubber  and  its  manufactures. 


Haitian  Commercial  Code 

On  April  25,  1945,  Haiti’s  revised  Commer¬ 
cial  Code  went  into  effect.  It  went  into  the 
statute  books  as  Decree- Law  No.  484,  ap¬ 
proved  December  23,  1944,  and  published 
in  Le  Momteur,  the  country’s  official  paper, 
on  January  25,  1945. 

The  commercial  code  which  the  new  one 
supersedes  was  promulgated  on  March  28, 
1826.  While  many  amendments  had  been 
made  during  the  past  century,  the  old  code 
had  not  kept  pace  with  modern  commercial 
needs  and  practices  and  w'ith  changes  in 
contemporary  commercial  law.  In  1910,  the 
well-known  Haitian  jurist,  Louis  Borno,  is¬ 
sued  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Code,  with 
all  amendments  up  to  that  time.  His  anno¬ 
tations  brought  to  light  the  many  insufficien¬ 
cies,  errors,  and  faults  of  the  Code  as  of 
that  date,  and  his  notes  and  many  sugges¬ 
tions,  even  though  made  so  long  ago,  were 
of  immeasurable  use  to  the  formulators  of 
the  revised  Code  that  has  just  gone  into 
effect.  The  Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  the  branch 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  Haiti  also 
made  valuable  suggestions  for  amendments. 

The  revisions  of  the  Code  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  such  as  maritime  law; 
stock  companies;  business  failures  and  bank¬ 
ruptcies;  letters  of  exchange,  bills  payable, 
checks,  and  prescriptions;  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  recoveries;  rights  of  women 


in  business  enterprises  and  transactions;  and 
court  procedures  in  commercial  law  cases. 

Amendments  to  the  Venezuelan 
Constitution 

A  significant  group  of  amendments  has  been 
added  this  year  to  the  Venezuelan  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Ratified  first  by  the  National  Legis¬ 
lature  and  then  by  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  various  states,  the  amendments  were 
given  final  approval  by  Congress  on  April 
23  and  signed  by  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  on  May  5. 

The  major  changes  made  were  in  the 
suffrage,  the  election  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  powers  of  the  chief  executive,  , 
and  the  delegation  of  judicial  power. 

In  the  constitution  as  now  amended, 
Venezuelan  women  who  are  21,  literate,  and 
have  not  forfeited  -their  civil  or  political 
rights  through  criminal  proceedings  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  municipal 
councils,  together  with  the  right  to  hold 
office  in  these  councils.  They  have  also 
gained  the  right  to  hold  any  appointive  pub¬ 
lic  office. 

Democratization  of  the  lower  house  is 
the  aim  of  the  amendment  in  the  manner  of 
electing  national  deputies.  Formerly  the)' 
were  elected  by  assemblies  of  the  municipali¬ 
ties  of  each  .state.  Now  they  will  lx-  elected 
in  the  various  states  by  direct  vote,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  federal  legislation  on  elections. 

The  constitution  previously  had  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  presidential  veto.  The  new 
amendments  allow  the  president,  when  he 
objects  to  all  or  part  of  a  bill,  to  return  it 
with  his  objections  to  the  house  of  its  origin 
within  the  first  ten  days  after  receiving  a 
copy  of  it.  Congress  may  then  decide  to 
accept  his  veto,  or  to  pass  the  bill  over  it. 
In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses,  the  bill  will  be  voted  on  in  joint 
session,  its  passage  requiring  a  two-thirds 
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majority  of  the  members  present.  In  case 
the  president  objects  to  a  bill  on  grounds 
of  unconstitutionality,  and  Congress  passes 
it  notwithstanding,  the  president  can  put  it 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision 
within  ten  days. 

Another  set  of  amendments  allows  the 
president,  when  so  authorized  by  Congress, 
temporarily  to  exercise  specified  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  to  protect  the  economic  and 
financial  life  of  the  nation. 

A  radical  reorganization  of  the  judicial 
power,  bringing  it  all  under  a  national  sys¬ 
tem,  is  projected  in  further  constitutional 
amendments.  The  section  giving  the  states 
authority  to  administer  justice  through 
their  courts  in  all  civil,  commercial,  and 
penal  proceedings  except  those  reserved  by 
the  constitution  to  the  federal  judges  has 
been  deleted.  According  to  a  temporary 
provision,  state.  Federal  District,  and  fed¬ 
eral  territory  courts  will  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  their  respective  laws 
until  the  law  is  promulgated  which  reorgan¬ 
izes  the  judicial  power  of  the  republic  and 
the  new  judicial  officers  have  assumed  their 
functions. 

An  important  change  has  also  been  made 
in  the  section  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
thought,  consisting  in  the  deletion  of  two 
paragraphs  declaring  that  those  proclaiming, 
propagating,  or  putting  into  practice  com¬ 
munist  or  anarchist  doctrines  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  traitors  to  the  nation  and  giving  the 
president  the  power  to  deny  entrance  into 
the  country,  or  deport  any  individuals  affili¬ 
ated  with  either  of  those  doctrines  whose 
presence  may  be  considered  dangerous  to 
public  order. 

Paid  vacations  in  Argentina 

Recent  legislation  in  Argentina  assures  a 
vacation  with  pay  to  every  person  working 
in  the  employ  of  another. 


In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  holiday  the 
employee  must  have  worked  at  least  half 
the  working  days  during  the  year.  For 
those  with  less  than  five  years  of  service  the 
minimum  annual  vacation  period  will  be  ten 
days;  after  five  years'  service,  an  employee 
is  entitled  to  two  weeks  of  paid  vacation 
a  year. 

Employers  are  to  grant  these  holidays 
each  year  between  October  1  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May  30,  unless  the  special  nature 
of  the  w'ork  justifies  granting  them  during 
some  other  period  of  the  year.  Both  the 
employee  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
enforcing  this  decree  must  be  notified  in 
writing  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
date  on  which  the  vacation  will  begin.  And 
the  employee  will  have  the  right  to  receive 
his  salary  before  starting  on  his  vacation. 

The  provisions  of  this  decree  in  no  way 
modify  any  more  favorable  arrangement  an 
employee  may  already  be  enjoying. 

Employees  of  national,  provincial,  and 
municipal  institutions  and  those  in  domestic 
service  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  President  Truman  has  in  his  White  House- 
office  pictures  of  Simon  Bolivar  and  George 
Washington.  They  hang  on  either  side  of 
the  painting  of  the  historic  American  frigate 
Constilutioti.  The  painting  of  Bolivar  was 
a  gift  from  Venezuela  in  1941.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  original  in  Caracas  by  Tito  Salas,  and 
the  President  understands  it  is  by  the  same 
artist.  The  three  pictures  have  been  placed 
on  the  back  wall  so  that  the  President  can 
see  them  readily  as  he  looks  up  from  his 
desk. 

•  A  tunnel  through  the  Andes  is  to  connect 
the  Argentine  and  Chilean  sections  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway.  A  mixed  commis¬ 
sion  of  engineers  has  been  appointed  by  the 
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two  governments  to  study  the  project.  The 
tunnel  as  planned  will  be  1%  miles  in 
length,  running  from  Juncal  on  the  Chilean 
side  to  Las  Vacas  in  Argentina.  It  will  be 
used  for  the  Transandine  Railway  as  well. 

•  The  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  grants  unre¬ 
stricted  foreign  credit  both  to  dealers  and  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  acquisition  of  books  from 
abroad. 

•  The  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  expects  to 
build  2,000  miles  of  new  highways  and  im¬ 
prove  4,000  miles  of  existing  roads  in  the 
next  five  years. 

•  Peru  has  recently  begun  to  export  petro¬ 
leum  derivatives  to  Brazil  via  the  Amazon 
river  system.  The  Compania  de  Petroleo 
Ganzo  Azul  Ltda.  is  working  the  oil  fields 
at  Agua  Caliente,  on  the  Pachitea  River  (a 
tributary  of  the  Uyacali)  and  has  its  own 
refinery  there.  It  has  now  produced  petro¬ 
leum  and  derivatives  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  lighting,  refrigerating,  and 
fueling  needs  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  region 
and  to  ship  a  surplus  of  20,000  gallons  of 
Diesel  oil,  41,182  gallons  of  kerosene,  and 
84,000  gallons  of  gasoline  to  Brazil. 

•  Three  weekly  all-cargo  flights  from  Miami 
to  Central  and  South  America  by  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  were'begun  early  in  July.  Miami- 
to-Rio  de  Janeiro  service,  with  12  inter¬ 
mediate  stops,  leaves  Miami  once  a  week, 
starting  Tuesday,  July  6.  The  other  flights 
go  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  and  to  Barran- 
quilla,  Colombia. 

•  Twenty  practicing  Latin  American  en¬ 
gineers  and  construction  men  are  to  receive  a 
year’s  special  training  in  the  United  States 
beginning  in  1946,  in  an  expanded  program 
of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association. 
Training  will  consist  of  study  and  practical 
experience  with  the  objective  of  familiarizing 
the  trainees  with  American  construction 
methods,  equipment,  materials  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 


For  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  American 
Road  Builders’  Association  through  its  Pan 
American  Division,  of  which  Jose  Rivera  of 
Mexico  is  secretary,  has  sponsored  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  training  of  Latin  American 
highway  engineers  in  the  United  States. 
This  training  consisted  of  placing  these  en¬ 
gineers  with  state  highway  departments, 
manufacturing  plants,  contractors,  colleges 
and  the  federal  government,  according  to  the 
aptitude  and  future  plans  of  the  individual. 
Today,  without  exception,  these  men  are 
holding  responsible  positions  in  their  own 
countries. 

•  Almost  100  schools  were  constructed  in 
the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  in  1940-44. 

•  As  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  good  will 
toward  neighboring  nations,  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  recently  established  scholarships 
at  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Military  School  for  cadets 
from  Colombia.  Bolivia,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
and  Chile. 

•  The  Latin  American  fellowship  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
awarded  annually  since  1917,  was  given  thii 
year  to  Senora  Yolanda  Hamuy  de  Nassar, 
head  of  the  laboratory  of  bio-chemistry  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Chile,  at  Santiago.  She  is 
now  studying  at  Columbia  University.  The 
South  Bend  Branch  of  the  Association  has 
al.so  granted  a  Latin  American  fellowship, 
the  recipient  of  which  is  Dr.  Emma  Moser 
Mateos  of  the  Institute  of  Habana,  who  will 
pursue  her  studies  of  economic  geography 
in  the  United  States. 

•  It  is  reported  that  Lincoln  Portrait,  by 
Aaron  Copland,  was  warmly  received  on  its 
first  hearing  in  Buenos  Aires  last  July.  It 
w'as  played  at  the  opening  symphony  concert 
of  the  season,  under  the  baton  of  Juan  Josi 
Castro.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Argen¬ 
tine  capital  has  the  largest  opera  house  in 
this  hemisphere. 
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